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Defaults in Debts "eelth Distribution Nations Increase | 


Favors the West 


Section West of Mississippi 
Ahead of the East in Most 
Economic Factors 


Said to Be Facing 
The Whole World 


Lia only slighty more than 30 per 
cent of the total population, the West, 
taking the Mississippi River as the divid- 
ing line, has nearly 32 per cent of the 
to.al national weaith, showing that per} 
capita distribution of wealth favors the 
West, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., of New York, declares in a 
| statement received Sept. 5 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In all economic factors with the single | 
exception of manufactured products the 
West is favored, the Board declared, and | 
in at least three, value of crop production, | 


Senator Shipstead Calls for 
Extra Session of Congress 
Immediately ‘to Put Our 
Own House in Order’ 


Asserts Leadership 
Generally Lacking 


eee value of livestock production, and total 

Says Problems ie to Be ‘railroad mileage, the share of the West 

\ ‘ A : actually exceeds that of the East despite the | 

Met in rransportation, and disparity in population. There were also 

= j o more telephones per capita in the West, 
Trade, Agriculture, Labor ov pwn. 


The statement follows-in full text: 

The per capita distribution of the prin- 
cipal economic factors of the United 
States as between the East and the West. 
the Mississippi River being taken as the} 
dividing line, favors the West in all but 


And Financial Fields. 





The United Statese during the last 15 
years has pursued certain policies which 
have had more to do with the cause of 





the depression than most of our people 5 . ‘2 
realize or are willing to admit, Senator ee eee meaetonaed Seduce. ve 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, 12° Wich Pe SNE anenene O89 
declared i i ress 5 aes : 4 

in a radio address Sept. 5 [Continued on Page 4 Column 5.) 


Leadership, like charity, he declared, | 
SS at home, and “we can best ce 
serve the world by putting our own house ¢ { S k | 
in order.” To that end he suggested a on erence to ee | 
Special session of Congress at the earliest 
possible date. 


Facing Debt Defaults 


“The whole world is facing wholesale 
defaults in debts, public and private,” he 
declared. “We have a Treasury deficit, to 
which we are adding in consequence of 
our daily borrowings of milloins of dollars. 
Our total of unemployed persons, formerly 
employed and now employable, will not be 
less than 8,000,000 by midwinter.” 

Problems of transportation, trade, ag- 
riculture, }abor and finance whose compli- 
cations affect the entire life of the Na- 
tion are te be met, he continued. 

Uncertain About Cause 

“The amazing thing is,” he continued, 
“that here we are, 13 years after the} 
war ended and two years after the pres- | 
ant depression began without a glimmer of 








To Erase Barriers in | 


Inter-American Trade 


Pan American Group Also 
To Consider Promotion 
Of Commerce by Special 
Economic Agreements 


Inter-American trade barriers and 
means for their elimination will receive | 
the attention of the Fourth Pan Ameri-! 
can Commercial Conference scheduled to 


consensus of opinion as to what the con-| meet in Washington Oct. 5 under the 
nection has been, if any, between the war auspices of the Pan American Union, at 
and the depression or between the depres- which every American Republic is ex- 


sion and the policies pursued since the 
war. We have had endless consultations 
and nothing has come out of them except 
feebly pious hopes and endless temporiz- 
ing.” 
Senator 


pected to be represented by both govern- 
ment Officials and delegates of private 
business organizations, the Pan’ American 
Union announced Sept. 7 (The list of 
United States official delegates was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 5.) 

Trade promotion by general or specific 
economic agreements similar to those al- 
ready existing between certain American 
| republics, development of closer relations 
jbetween American chambers of com- 
merce, and standardization of commodi- 


Shipstead’s address. broadcast 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
under the auspices of the Washington | 
Stex, follows in full text: | 

Nearly a year ago, just before the open- 
ing of the last session of Congress, I had 
thé honor and privilege to present through 


the courtesy of the Washington Star, some | ties and trade term definitions will also 
views relative to an immediate program | receive the attention of the congress, it 
of action for the then coming three| was announced. 


menths’ session. That program was neces- 
sarily limited in scope due to the short 
time Congress was to be in session and to 
the agreement made by leaders of all 
political groups that a special session was 
to be avoided at all costs 

Cooperative Plan Cited 


Problems for Discussion 


The statement of the Union follows in 
full text: 

Major économic problems now confront- 
ing the nations of the American Conti- 
|nent will be the subject of frank discus- 

: Ano sions from which practical solutions are 

The opinion of the country as expressed lexpected at the Fourth Pan American 
at that time through the press and| Commercial Conference which is to meet 
through the leaders of the groups iN/jin this city Oct. 5 to 12 next. 
power, was to the effect ee National figures and experts from the 
should pass appropriation bil S and 8°) respective countries in economic, commer- 
oes so _ eee is Gee cial and financial affairs will be on the 
O be Walling Ju , program as speakers and to take part 
could mave a a ae = dig = sl \in the discussions at the various sessions. 
store to the pe er P °*©"| The Conference has been so arranged as 
ings which God Almighty had prepared tr tecttitate arrival at practical pohaaéne 
in natural resources, climate and location |... the different problems presented. 

y nope. wae. live within the boundaries | 4, addition to plenary sessions at which 
of its shore lines : ne “ 
7 ae eer outstanding economists and commercial 

Seer. ‘P=. 5 leaders will stress the highlights of the 
ear eae ine oe aieae and Demo-| ™ore important problems of inter-Ameri- 

1 4 - . ; c ‘ 7 

at ni ; ,,can commercial relations, it was an- 
ve 7 or a. nets a nounced today by the Pan American 
A cariouae bills’ to cane on the usual Union under whose auspices the Confer- 
Sppices ence is being held, group meetings will 


functions of the Government, with the ad- — , : Faas 
: afford opportunity for detailed considera- 
ditional provision that funds should be tion of the topics on the agenda. 


provided to be loaned to the drought- : 
stricken farmers in the South. Round Table Conferences 

The political advantages of such a pro-| Round table conferences, it was added, 

gram must have seemed apparent to the) will also be organized where the repre- 

sentatives of each Latin American country 
will have opportunity to discuss with the 
| United States delegates the import and 
export trade problems of each particular 
nation. 

President Hoover, who as 
Commerce, addressed the Third Pan 
American Commercial Conference, is ex- 
pected to send greetings to the Conference. 
Among the speakers will be outstanding 
economists and commercial, industrial and 
financial leaders, who will discuss the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 
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Cold We: ather Tests 
For Airplane Carrier 


[Continued 1.) 


Secretary of 


Winter Maneuvers in North Are 
Planned for First Time 


° 


The first test of aircraft from carriers 
during unusually cold weather will be made 
this Winter, when the airplane carrier 
“Langley” is sent into northern waters, 
according to a statement Sept. 5 by the 
Department of the Navy. 

Operation of the airplanes, the effect 
of ice and snow and on the flight deck! 
and arresting gear, the action of machine 
guns at low temperatures, and the abil- 
ity of personnel to work in heavy cloth- 
ing are problems to be given attention. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Plans are being drawn up in the Navy 
Department to send bshe airplane carrier 
“Langley’ ’with its squadrons to northern 
waters sometime during the Winter 
months. As yet the U. S. Navy has not 
operated aircraft from the carriers during 
extremely cold weather. Much valuable 
information will undoubtedly be gained 
through these maneuvers. 

Among other situations that will be in- 
vestigated will be the time element in 
connection with starting airplane engines 
exposed to the weather, the effect of the 
ice and snow on the airplanes themselves 
and on the flight deck and arresting gear 
the action of the machine guns at low 
temperatures and ability of the personne] 
to operate under the weather conditions 
prevalent off the New Frgland coast dur- 
ing the Winter months 

Specifications have been drawn up for 
heavy Winter clothing for the pilots and 
for the. flight deck personnel and it will be 
interesting to discover with what efficieficy 
the crews can operate while hampered by 
these heavy clothes. It has long been 
known that cold weather affects adversely 
the operation of machine guns because of 
the solidifying of the lubricant, but at- 
tempt will be made to combat this during 
"the Winter experiments 

During the past the Army has operated 
with skis from snow-bound airports, but 
this will be the first experience that the 
Navy has had in flying on and off icy 
flight decks. 


] 





OBILIZING its_ranks to maintain the 

volume of prosperous years, the Na- 
tion’s restaurant industry, which does an 
annual business of approximately $2,000,- 
| 000,000, is seeking through cooperative en- 
terprise to enlarge its patronage and to 
stimulate good will in the trade, accord- 
ing to information made available Sept. 5 
at the Department of Commerce. 

The movement, carried to the public 
through the medium of cooperative news- 
paper advertising which is now assuming 
Nation-wide proportions, is being backed 
up by a general “adjustment” of menu 
prices in line with reduced costs of food 
commodities. Additional information, 
based on Government and trade advices. 
was supplied at the Department as fol- 
lows: 

One of the first to feel the business de- 
pression, the »estaurant industry is like- 
wise one of the first to make a concerted 
| effort to counteract its effects. Operating 
with an overhead, however, which is nec- 
essarily much greater proportionately than 
is the case in any other business, the in- 
dustry has been handicapped in reducing | 
its menu prices to the extent that the Fall | 


The 


;ord of 


|} to consume wheat,” 


sumption of 





United 
Corporation 


Consumption of | 


Wheat Products 


Lowest Prices for Grain in 
History of United States 
Market, However, Is Said 
To Face Growers 


‘Carryover Greater. 
Crop Estimates Drop 


Unemployment and Uncertainty 
Abroad Cause Hesitaney in 
Purchases of Grain, Cotton 
And Pork Products 


Although world consumption of wheat 
has increased materially during the last 
10 years, establishing a new all-time high 
record for the 1930-31 season, the lowest 
price for the grain in the history of United | 
States markets, increased world carryover | 


| and reduced crop estimates mark the pres- 


ent outlook for the industry, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Sept. 5. 
In the foreign market, due to unem- 
ployment and uncertainty in political and 
economic conditions, there has been a hes- 


| itancy in all purchases, and only limited | 


quantities of wheat, cotton and pork 
products are being sold to Europe. 

Russian exports so far this season have 
been nearly three times as large as last 
season to the same date, despite prospects 
for a smaller Russian crop, the Depart- 
ment said. 

Consumption Increases 

World consumption of wheat for the 
1930-1931 season reached a new high rec- 
3,826,000,000 bushels, the Depart- 
ment stated. The gains are 
ing evidence of the capacity of the world 
the Department said. 

Heavy feeding of wheat to livestock con- 
| tributed to larger consumption in the 
| United States, according to the Depart- 
ment, but stocks of flour, in terms of 
wheat, were reduced from more than 20,- 
000,000 bushels July 1, 1930, 


7,000,000 bushels July 1, 1931. Heavy feed- 


ing to livestock continues, the Depart- 
ment added. The statement follows in 
full text: 


World supply and disapearance figures 
indicate a considerable growth in the con- 
wheat in the world, outside 
of Russia and China, during the past 10 
years. In the 1920-31 season total appa- 
rent disappearance amounted to 3,826,- 
000,000 bushels. This is well above every 


other year except 1928-29, when the total, 


disappearance amounted to 3,815,000,000. 

In both 1921-22 and 1922-23 the total 
disappearance amounted to approximately 
3,200,000,000 bushels yearly. In the fol- 
lowing year, which was one of very low 
prices, disappearance increased to over 
3,500,000,000 and did not again reach such 
a high figure until 1927-28, when pfices, 
though still high compared with present 
levels, were lower than they had been in 
the three previous years. 

In part, the year-to-year differences in 
total disappearence are the result of inac- 
curacy in the various estimates of produc- 
tion and of the inadequacies in figures 
available to indicate the carryover as of 
July 1. They are arrived at by totaling 
production estimates for all countries of 
the world, outside Russia and China, 
adding shipments from Russia and stocks 
accounted for as of the beginning of the 
year. This constitutes the “total supply.” 

Increasing Feeding 

When stocks at the close of the 
are subtracted from the total supply, the 
remainder gives no “disappearance.” De- 
spite the year to year fluctuations, which 
are due in part te actual variations in 
consumption, as well as to inaccuracies, 
there has ben eevident a very marked up- 
ward trend in the total disappearance, | 
from which it would appear that consump- 
tion has been increasing. The fact 


year 


the preceding year and about the same as 
that of 1928-29, is encouraging evidence 


of the capacity of the world to consume | 


wheat. 

A large consumption has apparently 
taken place in the past year despite very 
stringent milling restrictions in many Eu- 
ropean countries, together with high tariffs 
which cause the price of wheat to be high 
in these countries and in spite of the fi- 
nancial conditions which have accompan- 
ied the world-wide business depression 

It should be borne in mind, of course, 
that a large part of the increase over last 
year in the total disappearance is ac- 


[Con tin ued on Page 


3, _Colu mn 3.) 


Restaurant I ndustry to Give Public 
Benefit of Lowered Costs of Food 


Seeks to Expand Present Two Billion Dollar Annual Busi- 
ness by Cooperative Newspaper Advertising and Reduc- 
tion in Overhead, Says Department of Commerce 


the food markets to 


warrant. 

As a leading restauranteur has expressed 
it, “The public is fully aware of the price 
tumble in the food markets” * but 
“know nothing of the ‘unreduced’ over- 
head. Some concessions must be made in 
order to hold the good-will of the restau- 
rant patron and he must be made to 
clearly understand that the restauranteur 
is dealing fairly with him.” 

Outstanding in the movement. to 
strengthen vhe position of the restaurants 


in would appear 


“* 


is the American Restaurant Magazine, a 
leading publication in the indusury, which 


has initiated an advertising campaign 
with the slogan: “Take her out to dinner 
at least once a week.” The movement is 
usually participated in by any number of 
restaurants who join in group advertise- 
ments beseeching the reader to “take out” 


his girl, wife, or mother to partake of a 
restaurant meal. According to reports to 
the trade, the campaign has met with 


complete success and is being put on in 
all parts of the country. 

Aside from this type of cooperative ad- 
vertising there has been a tendency on the 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY; 


“encourag- | 


to less than | 


that | 
1930-31 total disappearence is well above} 


Che United States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded jn These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 





Sold on Time Basis 


‘Credit Losses on Installment 
Sales Are Found to Average 
1.4 Per Cent 


_ Deseitment of Commerce has 

found that less than 20 per cent of the 
volume of retail jewelry sales in the United 
States is done on an installment basis 
according to a statement by the Depari- 
ment, Sept. 7. The conclusion was reached 
as the result of survey of the retail 
jewelry trade and revealed, it was stated, 
that among the stores doing an install- 
ment busines& this type of sale was an in- 
portant producer of returns. 

As to the losses resulting from install- 
ment defaults, the survey showed that the 
| average credit for all jewelry stores was 
1.4 per cent of total sales, while among 
the stores doing from 50 to 75 per cent of 
their business on the installment bases, 
the credit loss averaged 2.9 per cent 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Installment selling of jewelry is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule wth retail 
jewelry stores of the country, it is indi- 
cated by the Commerce Department’s re- 
cent survey report “Jewelry Distribution by 
Retail Jewelers.” Nearly three-fourths of 
all the jewelry stores reporting to the De- 
partment on this point do no installment 
business whatever, the figures show. Less 
than one dollar in five of the total retail 
volume of the reporting stores was rung 
up through installment sales. 

Among the jewelers who do sell on in- 
stallment, on the other hand, this sales 
method is shown to be an important 
producer of business. One-fourth of the 
total dollar business transacted by the in- 
installment jewelers reported as high as 75 
per cent or more of their total sales made 
on this basis, while over one-half of the 


[Continued on Page 3, 


Federal Construction 
To Employ 100,000 
Workers by Jan. 1 





Colun mn 1.) 


More Soames Awarded in 
Month Than in Any W hole 
Year Up to 1927, Presi- 


dent Announces 


Declaring that more contracts for Fed- 
eral public buildings were let during the 
month of August this year than in the 
whole of any previous year up to 1927, 
President Hoover made public at the 
Waité House Sept. 6 a statement showing 
the progress of the Federal program of 
‘aid to unemployment through construc- 
tion. 

The number of men now directly or 
indirectly employed in carrying out 
program, the statement said, is 39,000 and 
it is estimated that this total will increase 
to 100,000 on Jan. 1. A total of 115 build- 
ings have been completed, and 229 are 
under construction, the survey showed. 

Value Is Increased 


Contracts let during August, the state- 
ment said, numbered 37 and involved con- 
struction with an estimated value of more 
than $25,000,000. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

That portion of the Federal program of 
aid to unemployment comprised in the 
great expansion of public buildings under 
the Treasury Department shows the fol- 


lowing progress since the report of July 15. | 


There are a total of 750 projects which 
have so far been specifically authorized, 
and 164 firms of architects are engaged in 
plans and supervision. The attached tables 
show the progress of individual projects 
which may be summarized 

First: A total of 115 buildings have been 
completed at a total cost of $39,869,569. 
Three buildings have been completed dur- 
ing the past month. 
Second: There are 229 buildings in con- 
struction at the first of September by con- 
tract, at an estimated cost of $181,393,100. 
There having been 37 contracts let during 
| the last month, of a total value in excess | 
of $25,000,000. 

Third: 
| the sites 


There are 65 projects in which 
have been 
tracts have been invited, of a total esti- 
mated cost of $19,319,600. 

Fourth: There are 202 projects in which 
sites have been selected and on which 
| plans are now under way of a total esti- 
| mated cost of $178,766,523. 

Sites Are Determined 

Fifth: At the first of this month there 
were 100 projects in which the sites have 
been determined upon and are in process 


the buildings thereon being $49,545,400. 

It is estimated that the number of men 
now directly and indirectly emyployed on 
this program is 39,000. 
that the number that will be directly and 
indirectly employed on Jan. 1 is 100,000. 

Tables showing the progress of the dif- 
ferent projects in the different categories 
are attached thereto 

(These tables are printed on page 7.) 


Swedish Li iquor Plan 
Viewed As Effective 


Aids Employment and Temper- 
ance, Says Mr. Hull 

The Swedish liquor system, by furnish- 

ing the highest grade wines and beer at a 


minimum cost, has turned a “hard-liquor” 
drinking population into a wines and beer 


drinking people, Representative Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Iil., stated orally on 
Sept. 5, on returning from a tour of obser- 


vation in the Scandinavian countries. He 
said that the Swedish liquor control is the 
best of all in the four countries of Sweden, 
Finland, Norway and Denmark, and under 
the Swedish system the government reg- 
ulates strictly the amount of alcohol the 
people shall have. 

“Whenever Congress is ready to recog- 
nize the intolerable prohibition conditions 
in the United States and that there ought 
to be a change in the law,” Mr. Hull said, 
“the simplest way of modifying the Vol- 
stead Act, with its one-half of 1 per cent 
of permissive alcohol in beer, is to author- 
ize up to 3.2 per cent of alcohol, by weight, 
in beer. That weight stipulation is im- 
portant. This would provide nonintoxi- 
cating beer that would satisfy the Ameri- 
can public. The modification could be ef- 


|} LContinucd on Page 2, Column 2.) 


the | 


arranged, drawings | 
are completed, for which construction con- | 


of being acquired. The estimated cost of | 


It is estimated | 
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One-fifth of Jewelry’ Government Pay 





On Schedules of 
Industry Advised 


Postmaster General Brown 
Says Rates Must Not Be 
Placed Far Out of Line 
With Private Levels 


Asserts Taxpayers 
Expect Economies 


Emphasizes the Advantages of 
Government Employment in 
Times of Depression and 
Business Fluctuation 


OaKLAND, Catir., Sept. 7—A warning 
that a “day of reckoning” will come even- 
tually if the schedules of compensation 


and allowance for Government employes 


should be placed too far out of line with 
those prevailing generally in private in- 
dustry was given by Postmaster General 
Walter F. Brown in an address to the Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association here today. 
“When business depressiédns come, when 
people everywhere are short of money and 
short of credit, when many are out of work 
and lack even the barest necessities of life, 
when the revenues of the Government are 
insufficient to meet its expenses, the peo- 


| ple who pay the taxes not only begin to 


look to Congress and the Administration 
for retrenchment in Government expendi- 
tures; they begin to make comparisons be- 
tween their own diminished earnings, their 
Own deprivations, and the more fortun- 
ate lot of those who are on the Govern- 
men's payroll,” he declared. 

Mr. Brown lauded the letter carriers for 
having gone on record, for the present, as 
not seeking further legislation increasing 
salaries by means of the scale of pay, 
| leave privileges, or shorter hours, He 
stressed the advantages of Federal employ- 
ment, especially in times of depression and 
business fluctuation, and asserted that the 
importance of the question of compensa- 
tion ior 
the light of the fact that approximately 
$600,000,000 now is expended annually for 
wages in the postal service. The full text 
ot his address follows: 


Appreciates Cooperation 


Before eniering upon a discussion of the 
postal matters to which I shall invite your 


attention, it is my privilege and pleasure 
to cony ‘o you, as the duly accredited 
mesen e ‘yes of the National -Associa- 


tion of Letter Carriers, the cordial greet- 
Ines and good wishes of the President of 
the United States. I need not tell you 
of our President's sympathetic interest in 
the welfare of the postal workers and, in- 
deed, of the welfare of all the workers in 
our great country—those who are for- 
tunate enough in these difficult times to 
have a job, and those who are standing 
in enforced idleness in the ranks of the 
| unemployed. 
| This is the third national convention of 
postal workers which I have had the 
pleasure of attending since I lett Wash- 
ington. I was with the rural carriers at 
Los Angeles, and the supervisotrs at San 
Francisco. I am particularly glad to be 
here because it affords me an opportunity 
to tell you how much I appreciate the 
consideration and cooperation which has 
{uniformly characterized your contacts with 
the Department through your president, 
Edward J. Gainor, and your secretary, M 
F. Finnan. 
Purpose of Sending Delegate 

The custom of the Department to send 
one or more representatives from Wash- 
ington to important conventions of postal 
;employes is amply justified. The object 
| is not merely to show the Department's 
interest in the welfare of its personnel, 
| Or to make a gesture in recognition of 
postal organizations as an influence in 
|the administration of our great service. 
|The more important purpose is to bring 
|}about an interchange of views, so that 


| we who for the time being are responsible | 


| for the conduct of the postal business in 
its broader aspects may have a bette 
knowledge of the plans and the hopes and 
'the aspirations of the men who actually 
carry the business on, and so that you, 
on the other hand, may have a cleare! 
perception of the Department's duties and 
responsibilities and a better understand- 
ing of its position with relation to ques- 
tions that directly affett your individual 
welfare. 

I intend to speak very briefly and at the 
same time very frankly on a subject which 
is of the most serious concern to us all— 


[Continued on Page 8, “Column 3.) 


An Attendance o 


‘Effect of Noises 


postal workers becomes plain in /« 


America’s National 


Established March 4, 1926 





Newspaper 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


On Sick Analyzed 


New York City Commission 
Asks Laws to Quiet Auto 
Traffic Near Hospitals 


TEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Noises in 

the vicinity of 80 per cent of the hos- 
pitals of this city are harmful enough to 
retard appreciably the recovery of pa- 
tients, according to a report prepared for 
the Noise Abatement Commission of New 
York City, and made public yesterday by 
Edward Fisher Brown, Director of the 
Commission. 


“That this situation is grave,” it is stated 
in the report, “may be seen from the fact 
that in almost half the hospitals studied 
the noise conditions were found to have 
a really serious effect on the health of 
the patients. In the other hospitals the 
effect was described as either ‘important’ 
or ‘annoying.’ ” 

The survey revealed that noise made by 
trafic and especially by trucks was the 
principal cause of injury to the sick, it is 
explained Additional information § ob- 
tained from the report, which was pre- 
pared by James Flexner, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, follows: 

It is regommended that the law requir- 
ing sileng@ on hospital streets should put 
a completé stop to traffic noise and should 
be used by the police in arresting unneces- 


Page 3. Column 


iContinued on 5.) 


Factory Production 


Of Self-powered 
Radio Sets Begun 


New Type Receivers to En- 
able Millions of Unelec- 
trified Homes to Get Re- 
ception, Says Commission 


Factory production of self-powered or 
| mastery radio receiving sets to offer 
modern radio reception to the millions 


of American homes in remote areas which 
re vec uneclecirified, has been inaugurated 
by many manufaccurers, according to an 
oral announcement Sept. 5 at the En- 
gineering Division of the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

| Advices irom the industry, 
disclose that as a result of intensive lab- 
oratoly research, receivers have been de- 
vised operating trem batteries, which com- 
pare tavovebly im all-eround perio.manc® 
to the. moderp electric power or ‘plug-in’ 
set, which s been in vogue to the vir- 
tual exclusion of all other models since 
1926. The following additional informa- 
tion, based on reports from the industry, 
was made available: 


Potential Market 

A large potential market for battery sets, 
offering good reception, is believed to exist 
Of the 29,000,000 American homes, only 
some 20,500,000 are known to be electrified 
Of the more than 8,500,000 homes which 
are beyond power line supply, all but 2, 
300,000 are farm homes. 

Up to this time radio manufacturers for 
the most part have concentrated in the 
production of A. C., or “plug-in”, sets for 
urban use because of the more profitable 
market represented by the greater per- 
centage of the population. 

Although it emphasized that the satura- 
tion point has not been reached in cities 
and other centers of population, and that 
a great replacement market exists, the in- 
dustry has suffered from the economic de- 
pression, and the manufacturers there- 
tore have devoted more attention to both 
the rural and export fields. 

As a result of the renewed 
studies new circuits and speakers have 
been developed improving vasily the 
quality of the new self-poweved radio over 
the battery sets employed prior to the in- 
troduction of A. C. radio in 1926. The 
greatest boon for battery-operated radio 
was the invention, about a year ago of 
the air-cell battery, which literally 
breathes its oxygen from the air and gives 
a year of continuous 


it was stated, 


laboratory 


| approximately 
service. 
“Breathing” Battery 

Coupled with this was the development 
of a low-drain two-volt tube for use in 
conjunction with the “breathing” battery 
Engineers of one company recently an- 
nounced two other inventions for use in 
the battery set, which are declared to com- 
pletely solve the problem of production of 
a self-powered unit comparable to A. C. 
sets. These are a new circuit which is said 
to provide four times the audio output of 
an ordinary circuit using the same tubes 
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Schools of Nation Are Abels to Enroll 


f 31 Million Students 


More Than Fourth of pisiulannts Will Be Taking Up 


Studies From 


the Kindergarten 


to the University 


Within Two Weeks, Ace ording to » Offic e of Education 


N ARMY of 31,000,000 students, more 
than one-fourth of the Nation's popu- 
lation, will enroll in school from the 
kindergarten through the university with- 


in the next two weeks, ihe United States 
Office of Education announced in a stale- 
ment just made public. 

Many children of school age, the state- 
ment points out, will not enroll because 
of geographical location, climate, and 
size of the school. Since 1920 the school 
year has lengthened 10 days, but com- 
pared with European countries where the 
school week is 6 days and 34 hours, the 
American school boy leads an easy lift 
it is explained. The statement follows 
in full text: 

America’s schoo] army soon marches 
again. To the tune of school bells more 
than 25,000,000 children will clatter into 
more than a quater million public schools 
this week and next. More than 850,000 
teachers will return to their desks 

While elementary and _ public 
schools of the United. States enroll up- 
wards of 25,000,000 boys and girls, col- 
lege and university registration will boost 
the enrollment to nearly 26,500,000. All 


high 


will raise the total American 
school populaton to approximately 31,- 
000,000, more than one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s population. Estimates furnished by 
the Federal Office of Education are based 
on the average yearly increase in past 
school enrollments. 

The first day of 
erage American child, ihe 
days of school work The 
constantly lengihens. It now 
days more than in 1620. 

Many children of school age will noi, 
however, be included in the long Septem- 
bev school lines Geographical location 
climace, size of school alth of school, 
and numerous other circumstances all play 
a part in determining the date of Fall 
school opening and the length of the 
school year. 

A boy or girl living in a rural com- 
munity and attending a small rural school, 
for instance, may not start to school on 
the first day after Labor Day. Office of 
Education statistics show that the typical 
rura] school year is 21 days shorter 
the city average of 184 days. The short- 
ness of the rural school term generally 


private, 


for the av- 
first of 172 
school year 
averages 10 


school is, 


than | 
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Congress Urged 


'To Form Coalition 
To Cut it Expens es 


Represchithtive Beck | States 
Suspension of Payments 
to Sinking Fund Would 
Help in Pres ent Period 


Calls 


tor Abolition : 
Of ‘Useless Bureaus’ 


Opposes Any Additional Taxes 
Except Possibly Heavy Ex- 
cise Levy on Legalized Light 
Wines and Beer 


There is no reason whatever, aside from 
partisan poliics, why governmental ex- 
penditures could not be reduced from %5.- 
006,000,000 to $3,000,000,000, especially if 
further payments into the sinking iund 
are suspended during this critical pried, 
Representative Beck (Rep.), of Philadels 
phia, Pa., declared in a statement Sepi. 5. 

The economic situation would be ‘ims 
| proved immediate!), he asserted, if the 
best men of both parties in Congress would 
declare a moratorium on party politics ond, 
electing some fair-minded and outstand- 
ing man as speaker, would combine to 
cut public expenditures “to the bone.’ 

Opposes More Taxes 

Also, Mr. Beck declared, there should 
be no additional taxation, for existing 
taxes he said, “have contributed much to 
the demoralication of business in this 
country.” ‘To this statement, however, he 
added the possible exce tion of restora-ion 
of light wines and beers and imposition of 

heavy excise tax thereon. 

The Pennsylvania representative also 
urged that attention be given some of the 
governmental departments “honeycombed 








with Bureaus which would never be 
missed” many of which have superfluous 
employes “who do not do on an average 


one hour's work a day.” 
Representative Beck's statement follows 
in full text: 


I am in accord with Representctive 
Wood's earnest plea for reduced gov-rn- 
menial expenditures, but I cannot see why 
ihe Army and the Navy should be circled 
out as the sole source of cuch econ dis. 

Many of their functions, like the P ver 
and Harbor work, have b:slonged to ‘he 
p-uce establishment of the United &.-*¢s 
and are, as valuable as almost any work 


that the Federal Governnent does. 
Sees Toe hiany Bureaus 

Tt seems to me thet, in cffec_ing gov im- 
mental economies, more aitention should 






| be given to some of the recently cre-ted 
depariments of the Government, nich 
are honeycombed with bureaus which 
would never be missed. If I can judge 
from my personal convact with one <xe- 
cutive department of the Government, 
every department has many supeflious 


employes, some of whom do not do on an 
average one hour's work a day. 

Since the grea: war all nations, includ- 
ing our Own, have been the victims of the 
monstrous delusion that the good of the 
people will be served by imposing cver- 
increasing burdens of taxation upon them, 
While the causes of the present world- 
wide depression are many, vet the strangue 
lation of prosperity by the abuse of the 
taxing power is one of the most fruitful. 

Nowhere is this more strikingly shown 
than in England, where an Empire, once 
the greatest and wealthiest in recorded 
history, is now on its knees financially and 
the pound sterling, once the acknowledged 
standard of financial stability ,threatens to 
g0 the way of the mark and the franc, to 
the discomforture of the “Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street,” namely, the Bank 
ol England. 

President Coolidge and President Hoover 
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Legion Asked to Study 
ve eterans ’ Relief Cost 


Gen. Hines U rges ” Consenvelllll 
Action in Seeking Benefits 


Wicuita, Kans., Sept. 7.—No veteran 
will know hunger or distress this Winter 
if the efforts of the Veterans’ Administra’ 
tion, the Veterans’ Employment Service of 
the Labor Department, and the President's 
Employment Commission are as success= 
ful as they are expected to be, Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, asserted in an address here 
today at the American Legion's Kansas 
State Convention. 

Veterans’ organizations were urged by 
Brig. Gen. Hines to make a “most care= 
ful study” of the ultimate cost and prob« 
able scope of relief already authorized, 
and of the ability of the country to maine 
tain the resultan. expenditures, before rés 
questing Congress to add to the benefits 
already being paid. The Legion's partici 
pation in civic and national affairs also 
was said by him to be both inevitable and 
desirable. An authorized summary of his 
address follows in fuli text: 

Increased Membership 

Declaring that the increased memvere 
ship of the American Legion has brought 
with it notonly increased effectiveness but 
added responsibility in all matters pertains 
ing to citizenship, Brig. Gen. Frank T, 
Hines, in his address before the Kansas 
State Convention of the American Legior 
at Wichita, today told the Legionnaires 
that the organization must face its respore 
Sibilities in this direction with the weifare 
of the entire country foremost in con« 
sideration if it is to continue to demon- 
strate the ideals of service and patriotism 
LO which il is dedicated. 

“The Ameijcan p-sple will look natura 
Lo th ricon Lesion for sound le 

hip in the dev.topment o/ future ps 
in conn ction with veteran reli 
Gen. Hines, “and while the organizai: -o8 
has already accomplished much for the 
disabled veterans, it has now reached @ 
point in its membership and in its history 
where its participation in civic and na® 
tonal affairs is not only inevitable but des 
sirable. . 

“But the Legion should not merely pat 
ticipate,” declared Gen. Hines; “it should 
lead, in demonstrating the principle that 
| service to our country, whether in war OF 
| in peace, is one of the greatest privileges 
citizenship and it should be made pina 
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Iegal Entry Starts Prospec- 
tive Citizen as Lawbreak- 
er, Mr. Doak Says, Citing 
Recent Exposures 


“~ 


Un-American organizations of American 
>citizens are utilizing every possible means 
to balk deportation of aliens who want 
to overthrow our Government by vio!*Ace, 
yet deportations of such aliens have in- 


~ereased during the past year, said the 
. Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, in 
an address Sept. 7 at the Appalachian 
“Tri-State Fair, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Other individuals are resorting to al-| 


most every form of “graft” to make money 
out of aliens desiring to come to America, 
Mr. Doak said. Warrants of deportation 
have been forged and reentry permits 
illegally obtained in “one of the most 
notorious, infamous, and unscrupulous 
forms of racketeering recently disclosed 
to our people.” 
The Department of Labor is also forced 
‘to cope with another form of racketeer- 
ing which involves buying and selling citi- 


is required to stop these activities. 
Aid Unemployment 
The curtailing of immigration and the 
increase in deportations is helping to solve 
the unemployment problem to some ex- 
tent, but probably much more has been 


..zenship, Mr. Doak said, and untiring effort} . ja 9. ‘Member of Relief Council Traces Benefits From Decision 
Swedish Prohibition | To Continue Education of Children 


accomplished by the Federal Employment | 
Service, according to the Secretary. Re-| 


cently reorganized and expanded, the or- 


ganization has eliminated the need for | 


any employer or employe to apply to a 
private, fee-charging agency for a worker 
-..or for work, he said. 


Following in full text is an authorized 
>summary of his address: 
“Employment means labor and labor 
means employment. Every Service con- 
- nected with the Department of Labor, and 
there are seven of these Services, con- 
~etributes to the cause of employment, 
seemingly at times indirectly, but always 
nevertheless directly. These bureaus, 
therefore, all may be called handmaidens 
in the service of employment. 
“Recently, the Department of Labor re- 
‘organized and put into effective action its 
free public employment service. It was 
*-about 10 years ago that the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment undertook.in a small way to 
aid in the coordination of public employ- 
* ment agencies in the different States and 
to extend its services to interstate em- 
ployment. The appropriations through 
past years always were small, but even 
with the limited funds available consid- 
erable good was accomplished. 
“The last Congress appropriated the 


‘sum of $883,000 for the United States, 


Employment Service and this has enabled 
us to effect a reorganization and greatly 
to widen the scope and effectiveness of 
“its activities. Today we have a Federal 


Employment Service in each State in the, 


© Union and in the District of Columbia. 
We are doing all that in us lies to co- 
» ordinate all public employment agencies, 
2° States, municipal and civic, and to make 
available to the work seekers a _ service 
yY-which will no longer compel them to seek 
out private agencies and pay them a fee 
to secure them work. The aim, of course, 
also is to make available quickly to every 
+ kind of employer the specific type of 
. worker. that he needs. I think I may say 
that with the present employment service 
i organization there no longer exists any 
*- reason why an employer or employe in 
this whole land of ours need apply to a 
“private fee-charging agency for a worker, 
» or for work. 
. Causes Labor Surplus 

“The Bureau of Immigration of the 
Department has a special duty in this 
matter of unemployment. 
migrants are potential wage earners. We 

sihave long realized that unlimited immi- 
gration in the past is in a large measure 
responsible for the oversupply of some 
classes of labor. Immigration, however, 
is no longer a substantial economic men- 
- ace to our progress, for fewer immigrants 
are now being admitted than at any time 
., during the last 100 years. Only one im- 
migrant is admitted now where five were 
admitted a year ago. Still more striking 
»-is the comparison of June of this year 
* with June of 1913, when, under the open- 
..foor policy then prevailing 176,261 im- 
© migrants were admitted as against 3,534 
‘- for June of this year. Virtually 50 times 
2 as many were given entry for June, 1913, 
as for June of this year. : 

“There are in this country many aliens 
who have come here illegally. No reason- 

* able estimate can be made of the number 
who enter illegally, but I am confident 
that this number has been materially 
checked through the activities of the Im- 
migration Border Patrol. 

Many Aliens Deported 

“During the fiseal year ended June 30 
last more than 18,000 aliens were formally 
deported. Many thousands of others who 
might have been expelled were permitted 
to depart voluntarily. 

“Deportations during the past year have 
included an increased number of ex- 
tremely radical aliens who are affiliated 
with organizations the purpose of which 
announcedly is to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence. " 

“The deportation of these alien enemies 
of the country requires greater effort than 
in the case of any other class. Their ac- 
tivities are carried on in such an insidious 
manner that necessary proof is difficult 
to uncover. Even in cases where guilt 
is clearly shown, deportation proceedings 
are hampered by every possible resort to 
the courts and by persistent propaganda 
on the part of un-American organizations 
of American citizens. They are constant 
in their defense of violent activities. They 
encourage the theory that even aliens 
have an inherent right to engage in sedi- 
tious acts of every sort against our Gov- 
ernment. I confess that I am unable to 
understand the mentalities of such Ameri- 
can citizens who defend aliens and de- 
structioni. 5 of this type. 

“Our hope of civilization rests squarely 
on the respect for law—laws assuring jus- 
tice, equality, and fairness. Constitutional 
guarantees must be respected. He who 
would profit by such guarantees must come 
before the bar of Justice with clean hands 
and a clear conscience. Unfortunately, 
some individuals and associations attack 
our system of law-enforcement as unrea- 
sonable. In many instances they are not 
those with the cleanest hands. We find 
in many cases these so-called “saviors of 
the down-trodden” have dripping from 
their greedy talons the blood of the poor, 
drawn from them by force, threats or in- 
timidation—extorted by methods so re- 
pugnant to common decency that the 
stench arising therefrom reaches to the 
heavens. 


Called Lawyers’ Fees 

“This insidious, damning intrigue far 
exceeds in dastardliness anything known 
in our history of more than 150 years. 
No man is honest or law-abiding who will 
extort from the unfortunate huge sums 
of money. under the guise of attorneys’ 
fees, alleged protection or in the consum- 
mation of illegal transactions, and then 
parade himself before the public as a 
benefactor of those same unfortunates. 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


ect for Laws 


Nearly all im-| 


F arm Exports 
Hold Low Level 


Cotton Shipments, However, 
Higher in July Than One 
Year Ago 
Agricultural exports during July con- 
tinued at a low level and, except for July, 
1930, were the smallest on record for the 
month, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Sept. 5. Cotton exports exceeded | 
those for the same month of the two pre- | 
ceding years, however, the Department | 
said, and the index of all agricultural ex-| 
ports rose from 58 in June to 63. The) 

| statement follows in full text: 

During the month of July, 1931, the vol- | 
ume of exports of agricultural products! 
continued at a low level, the index} 
amounting to 63 and except for July a 
year ago, a low record for the month. 
The June, 1931, index for all agricultural 
products was 58. When cotton is excluded, 
the July index was 96, the second lowest 
| recorded for July. 


ment exceeding those for July of the two 
preceding years. Smaller shipments to! 
Europe were more than offset by heavier 
purchases by Japan, China and British | 
India, making total exports for July 270,- 
000 bales as compared with 185,000 bales | 
for the corresponding month a year ago, 
or an increase of 46 per cent. Wheat and| 
other grains made a slight advance, the) 
‘index for the month amounting to 153 or | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] | 


Declared Effective 
To Aid Employment 


‘Establishment of System in 
This Country Urged by 
Representative Hull, Upon 
Return From Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

fected in a simple way, namely, merely by 
the enactment of such a law through pas- 
sage by both Houses of Congress and the 
signature of approval by the President.” 

He said Norway has a somewhat differ- | 
ent Jaw than Sweden in that the Norway | 
farmers not only get the sales of their 
grain and potatoes and other products but 
they profit in the manufacture and sale 
of beer through ® community arrange- | 
ment. The farmers by communiity ar- 
rangement own the distilleries; the gov- 
ernment obligates itself to buy all the 
products needed for the alcohol from 
its own country while in the United 
States all our alcohol is now being made 
of black-strap molasses coming from 
Cuba. Norway protects its agriculture; 
the United States does not, in this respect. | 
And we are making as much alcohol to- 
day in this country as we did prior to 
prohibition.” 

Mr. Hull said that in Sweden, 3.2 per 
cent beer is considered nonintoxicating. 
He said if the same percentage were, 
brought about in this country, the use of 
what might amount ot 120,000,000 bushels 
of grain would help the farmers and 
j}the people would have a healthful, non- 
intoxicating beverage. “The whole trouble 
with the Volstead law,” he said, “is that 
it is too drastic and it cannot be enforced. 
It is, not being enforced today.” 


“The sale of liquor in Sweden is under 
the control of the Government and has 
proven to the world that it is an absolute 
success. It is the best system I found 
abroad. The people are orderly, hip 
pocket flasks are not observable and flasks 
are seldom displayed for sale in the shops. 
A man’s family is protected by the amount 
of liquor he can buy. I did not witness a 
single instance of drunkenness there, the 
restaurants are well patronized, the drink- 
ing is light and the system in general is 
well organized and successful. The Swed- 
ish beer, containing 3.2 per cent of alcohol, 
| by weight, is sold to every person in 
| Sweden who desires to purchase it, it is 

considered a pure food, it is made from! 

barley malt with an addition of two per 
cent hops. 

| There are three large breweries in Stock- 
holm, each confined to allotted districts of 
the city for their selling and distributing, 
|}and the* government permits have to be 
confirmed by town councils. The beer is 
sold for an equivalent in America to three- 

quarters of a pint bottle, at 4.3 cents a 
bottle. The government supervises the 

plant. 

Approves Modification 


Mr. Htill added that his contention is, 
that the Volstead law should be amended | 
in part by reading 3.2 per cent of alcohol | 
by weight, instead of one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol by volume. If the law 
were so changed, the people of the United 
States, he said, would be able to purchase 
and consume beer that would be helpful 
to the human system, it would inaugurate 
a large industry, start the wheels of 
progress, give employment to thousands of 
people, consume at least 120,000,000 bushels | 
of grain, burn thousands of tons of coal, | 
and build up subsidiary manufactures. 

From the experience of the United States 
during the past decade, the Government 
ought to be willing, he said, to eliminate 
the bootleggers and the illicit manufacture 
and distribution of beers and Congress 
should change the law so as to legalize 
3.2 per cent beer by weight from recog- 
nized sanitary breweries. 


Cotton exports showed some improve-* 


VIEW ACROSS POTOMAC OF ARLINGTON BRIDGE 


ORS BLAS AOS F 
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The Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River connecting Lincoln Memorial in the National Capital with the 
National Cemetery at Arlington, Va., is nearing completion. Construction of the Virginia approaches and the 
Columbia Island Plaza, the setting of abutments and surfacing of roadways, with the placing of statuary sculp- 


ture, remains to be done. 


A view from Columbia Island, taken in the closing hours of daylight, shows the 


bridge with span open and the seagate and seawall across the Potomac on the District of Columbia shore of the 


Scheu C mpaign 


of the Government 


river. 


Schools Preparing 


Expected to Aid Economic Swructure To Enroll Total of 


The decision to return or continue in 
school which the Federal Government is 
requesting persons of school age to make 
as an unemployment relief measure will 
prove of as much kenefit to those follow- 
ing the Government's leadership as to 
the social and economic structure of the 
country, according to Morris E. Leeds 
of Philadelphia, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief. 

Mr. Leeds declared in a radio address 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, 


Sept. 5, that the President's Organization’s | 


first purpose was to afford relief which 
he described as the “defensive reason” 
for urging a return to school,. but he 
maintained that the affirmative side was 
equally important to those who continue 
their school work. 

He asserted that no proof further than 
the experience of the past need be given 
in showing the necessity for specialized 
training in America’s complex social an 
economic structure, and that each in- 
‘dividual may not form a part of the gen- 
eral forward movement of the Nation 
without adequate education. 


Less Need for Untrained 


Workers Is Seen 

The speaker declared that America’s 
highly industrialized and highly organized 
civilization each year “has less and less 
use for masses of unskilled and untrained 
hands and minds.” His speech follows in 
full text: 

United States Government statistics in- 
dicate that in an average year approxl- 
mately 2,875,000 of our young people per- 
manently discontinued their schooling. 


A considerable number of these have | 


been educated up to their capacity or to 
the point of diminishing returns, but there 
still remain a vast number on whom our 
educational processes can work with suc- 
cess: and, as the Nation’s schools reopen 
for another year, these are confronted 
with the problem of deciding whether 
they should try to find their places out- 
side in this time of depression or whether 
they should return to school. 


Theirs is an important decision. Any 


increase in a family’s income now may | 


seem of governing importance. But the 


thoughtful answer for them—for the best | 
interest of themselves and the community | 


alike—must be overwhelmingly in favor of 
going on with their education. 


Adverse Effect on 


General Situation 

On the defensive or protective side, we 
need only to consider the adverse effect 
on the general economic and unemploy- 
ment situation that would result if any ap- 


preciable number of young people should | 
start competing or continue competing for 
the already reduced number of jobs avail- | 
With our permanent and emergency | 


able. 
relief organizations already bending un- 
der the load of an estimated 6,000,000 un- 
employed, any increase in that surplus will 
increase not only the volume but also the 
intensity of this Winter’s hardship. Any 


willingness of young people with lesser re- | 


sponsibilities to work for cut rates, or any 
willingness of hard-pressed employers to 
yield to the temptation to cut costs in that 
way will lead alike to increased privation 
and diluted purchasing power. 

Or consider the problem in minature. 
If a boy leaves school and by accepting 
low pay throws the head of a family out 
of work for the Winter, the gain to the 
boy and his family is disproportionately 
small. The loss to the man and the com- 
munity is disproportionaly severe. Or 
perhaps the boy finds employers saving 
jobs only for their old workers or for ap- 
plicants with dependents, and so breaks 
of his schooling in vain. 

In either case, the result to the individual 
and the sitaution aiike is disheartening 
and destructive. We cannot afford this 
procedure. Logic and all our lessons of 
experience combine rather te urge reliev- 
ing the present situation by having these 
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|young people return to school—both to} 
|leave available work to their eldets and 
|to prepare themselves for the future. 

| Why? Because education, oncea privilege, 
| the na right, is now a necessity if we are 
{to increase stability and keep going for- 
|ward. Our highly industrialized and) 
| highly organized civilization each year has 
| less and less use for masses of unskilled | 
|and untrained hands and minds. 


| 
| Our increasingly complicated and efficient | 
machinery and procedures demand—and 
our schools are supplying—workers of the 
requsite capacity, knowledge and skill to| 
luse them. New inventions and scientific | 
| discoveries bring new industries with op-| 
| portunities for the trarned and the ver~| 
| Satile; but for these less well equipped, | 
/as our relief figures attest, the result is| 
| insecurity and loss. 


|Education Is Called 
'Necessity to Stability | 

Public recognition of this increasing 
need of education is evidenced in many} 
ways. While our population was increas- | 
ing 86 per cent from 1890 to 1926, for) 
instances, enrollment in colleges and uni-| 
versities increased 550 per cent, and in 
,; secondary schools 1,100 per cent. 


| Or, more recently, while our population 
was increasing about 14 per cent between 
| 1918 and 1926, the number of teachers | 
/ and pupils in our high schools almost dou- | 
bled. Prosperous times, compulsory edu- 
cation and workmen's compensation laws 
undoubtedly contributed to this result, but 
they do not explain it all—as witness the 
attitude of parents and the growing en-| 
rollments in night, home and extension 
course by adults who late in life have 
come to appreciate the true value of more 
and better education. | 


Public School Programs 


Said to Be Democratic 


Educators, industry and government in 
turn have risen to meet this pyramiding 
demand for the right kind of training for 
life. As computed with the time when 
| schooling was within reach of but a rela- 
| tive few, the influx of numbers has tended 
|to make public school programs demo- 
|; cratic in fact as well as in name. Based | 
on widening researches into the attitudes, 
aptitudes and opportunities of students . 
and the requirements of after life, our| 
whole educational system is undergoing | 
rapid reorganization to supply education | 
fitted to the practical as well as the cul-| 
tural need. The junior high schol move- | 
ment in particular, through flexibility of 
organization and increased emphasis on 
the manual arts, aims at the integration | 
of industrial, commercial and home econo- 
mies and other practical subjects with an 
enriched curriculum of general education. | 

With the close cooperation of industry | 
and business through advisory groups, con- | 
tinuation or part-time schools, and aided | 
by the grect foundations, courses and cur- 
ricula are being constantly refined and} 
students turned increasingly into the more | 
promising pursuits tor which they are 
fitted. Similarly, our colleges and higher 
| institutions are striving to select and train | 
an increasing number for positions of | 
| leadership and specilization so essential to) 
/our ordered economy, 
| Such are the facilities, costing the na- 
| tion in excess of $3,000,000,000 per year, | 
| that are available for use to their maxi-| 
|mum capacity, especially at this time, by | 
| those who would earnestly prepare them- 
selves for the future. The free public 
| Schools of the country are making ready 
| for the largest enrollment ever, while the 
| administrators and friends of thé private | 
| schools and colleges have increased their | 
| loan and scholarship funds, where possible, | 
| to help their more deserving students con- | 
| tinue their schooling. Such a national) 
|policy and such an investment, strengthen- | 
ing and mounting from decade to decade, | 
can be explained only on the grounds that | 
as a nation we find it worth while. 


|Returns to Individual 


| And Society From Education | 


What, then, are some of its returns? 
They range from the material to the) 
| spiritual; from the individual to the so-| 
}cial, On the material side it has been | 
| demonstrated over and over again that, on/| 
| the average, education returns times over | 
| its cost both to the individual and to the! 
| State and society. Surveys made of grad-| 
| uates of trade schools show that over! 
| periods of 15 to 16 years, from 76 per! 
}cent to 100 per cent of such graduates 
| Stayed in the trades for which they pre- 
pared. Other studies repeatedly have 
|shown that increased productivity more 
| than compensates for the costs of train-| 
ing and guidance. And there remains the 
| oft-quoted estimate by Dean Lord of the 
| College of Business Administration at 
Boston University. 
| Based on a representative selection of 
| thousands of cases, Dean Lord finds that 
the average boy who has only an ele- 
mentary school education earns $45,000, 
the highschool graduate $78,000, and the 
college graduate $150,000, in a normal | 
working life. From this he concludes that | 
| through increased earning power a high) 
| school education has a cash value to the 
| average graduate of $33,000, and that a) 
| college education is similarly worth an 
extra $72,000. Or, put another way, his'| 
figures have been construed to show that, | 
on the average, every hour spent in high 
school is worth $5 in after life, and every 
hour in college $10; and that every dollar 
spent on.education has returned on the 
average $6. Any such figures are obvi- 
ously subject to interpretation. No school 
can work with equal success on material 
which is unequal in either earnestness or 
capacity. With only 260 young people 
even now estimated to be graduated from’ 
high school out of an original 1,000 en- 
tering school for the first time, and with 
only 50 of these graduating from college, 
Such selections must increasingly represent 
the survival of the fittest. Even so, the 


} 


|the arts, sciences and_ professions, 1 
out regard to financial return? That is | 


31 Million Youths 


Fourth of Population Will 
Be Taking Up Studies 
From Kindergarten to 
University in Two Weeks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


is evident in the later date of Fall open- 
ing and earlier Spring closing. 

Upwards of 3,500 Negro schools in the 
United States have terms only five months 
or less, according to information -eol- 
lected by the’ special problems division 
of the Federal Office of Education. These 
do not, in most cases, open their doors 
in September. Neither do about 1,200 
white schools which report school terms 
of five. months or less. A September 
opening for these short-term schools would 
mean a closing in mid-Winter. 


Children attending some rural schools! 


of short-term duration, however, will go 
to class within the next three weeks, but 
their school term will be interrupted time 
and again both in the Fall and in the 
Spring so that they may assist in the 
fields. 
extended periods is not uncommon in po- 
tato-raising areas, fruit sections, beet and 
cotton-growing localities and other rural 
regions where farming 1s the leading in- 
dustry. 
Mexican Practice 

Init some sections of the United States 
and Canada where cold weather is severe, 
children attend school only in the Fall 
and Spring. They have vacation during 
the Winter months. 
tice in Mexico, where children go to school 


10 months a year, resuming their studies | 


after a two-month mid-Winter vacation. 

To many boys and girls the ringing of 
school bells in September is just another 
routine event in their educational lives be- 
cause they go to school all year round. 
All-year schools have been attempted in 
Nashville, Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Columbus, Ga.; Aliquippa, Pa.; 
ry, Ind.; Lakewood, Ohio, and several 
other cities. 

They have been well patronized by pu- 
pils anxious to complete a four-year high 
school course in three years, by those eager 
to “make up” courses failed previously 
and by those who wish to take part in the 
Summer leisure or educational opportuni- 
vies schools offer. 

Schools were in session practically the 
year round in the early days of Americas 
city school systems. About the year 1840 
vacations were short and holidays few, a 
study of the Federal Office of Education 
indicates. 

Evolution of the Vacation 


School years were generally divided at 
the first into four terms of 12 weeks 
each, with a vacation of a week at the 
end of each term. In some cities all the 


estness and capacity, additional schooling 
well into or through college returns in- 
creasingly attractive dividends to all con- 
cerned. 

But money 
and what shall we 
to self and society 
education gai 


is only a means to an end, 
say of the enrichment 
that follows advanced 


with- 
the ultimate; but the higher goal, and 


happily, the achievement of education is 
that each additional increment increases 


|the cultural rewards that make for the 


fuller realization and enjoyment of life's 
opportunities. It is a stirring fact, of 
tremendous significance to America and 


Suspension of school activity for | 


This is also a prac- , 
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vaging Device 
For Submarines 
‘Process of Swedish Engineer 


Consists of a Number of 
Pontoons in Hulk 


A new device for the salvaging of sub- 


marines is reported { r-ve been patented | 


| by a Swedish engineer, according to a re- 
| port received from Trade Commissioner 
| Basil D. Dah! at Stockholm. 

The device is said to consist of a num- 
| ber of fglding pontoons which are built 
;into the hulk of the submarine. They 
| take only a very small space and can be 
mechanically inflated through a pneu- 
matic device which is operated from inside 
| the submarine. When completely filled 
with air, they increase the displacement 
of the submarine sufficiently to cause it to 
rise to the surface. The pontoons are ex- 
tremely light in weight and there are 
many of them so as to assure that a few 
will remain intact and ready to be inflated 
in case ofa collision. 

The invention includes a special ar- 
rangement which automatically regulates 
the atmospheric pressure to correspond 
with the pressure of the surrounding 


: |to th while the submarine is being lifted 


to the surface by the pontoons. The in- 
| ventor has experimented with a model 
apparatus at a depth of 70 meters, and it 
has functioned very satisfactorily. The 
|invention will not be offered to the Swedish 
| navy, which has followed its development 
| With interest for several years—lIssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Restaurant Industry 
| Plans to Expand Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


part of individual restaurants or restau- 
| rant chains to provide incentives to at- 
tract business. 
| of its outlets, offers the patron all he 
| wishes to eat at a nominal price. Other 
| eating houses have installed air-condition- 
| ing and have obtained good results through 
| the added comfort to the patron thus ef- 
| fected. Others have provided open - air 
| facilities in the hot months while still 
| others have arranged attractive and novel 
| Sardens where the nature-lover may dine. 
| But price has proved to be the most 
| compelling lure to trade in most restau- 
| rants, and the importance of making 


| whatever adjustments possible has been! 


urged for the good of the trade as a 
| Whole. J. O. Mills, a former president of 
| the National Restaurant Association, de- 
clares that the price in April of this year 
was approximately 30 per cent lower than 
& year ago on practically all of the sub- 
stantial items used in the bill-of-fare. He 
includes beef products, poultry, fish, but- 
ter, eggs, milk and cream, new vegetables, 
potatoes, apples, grapefruit, oranges, lem- 
ons, flour, coffee, chocolate, and cheese. 

The census of distribution of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in surveying the 
industry in 1929, found in its canvass 
135,600 restaurants and other eating places 


| which did a total business of $2,097,000,000. | 


This does not include drug stores and 
other places in which the dining service 
is a secondary or minor operation. 


Floyd Harrison Named 
To Reserve Board Staff 


In the issue of Sept. 5 it was erroneously 
stated that Floyd R. Harrison had been 
appointed to membership on the Federal 
| Reserve Board, having resigned from 
membership of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to accept the new Position. 


Mr. Harrison’s new position is on the | 


staff of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
is not, as was stated, a membership of 
the Board. 


vacation came in the Summer, with the 
exception of about a week at Christmas. 
Today's Summer vacation is the outgrowth 
of those four one-week leisure periods 
granted pupils. 

In Europe, according to the foreign 
schools section of the Federal Office of 
Education, September is the month of va- 
cations, so that schools generally do not 
open until the latter part of the month 
or in October. Boys and girls in Norway 
and Belgium go to school 10 months a 
year and enjoy six to eight-week vaca- 
tions, generally fixed by decree of the 
Ministry of Education. 

By European standards the American 
schoolboy and schoolgirl leads an easy 
life. While American children generally 
have a five-day, 20 to 25-hour week, Bel- 
gian school children attend 6 days and 
| Spend 34 hours a week in school. Bel- 
| gium is typical of most European coun- 
| tries in this respect. 


‘ 


ned and service rendered in| 


Economic Change 


One large chain, in some} 


| woeful 


| duce. 


cern orem * ——— 


Sought to Enable 


Business Upturn 


Senator Davis Asserts That 
Wage Cutting and Slash- 
ing of Prices Will Menace 
Freedom of Nation 


Sound ways and means can be found to 
revise the present economic system en- 
tailing no real hardship on industry or 
its stockholders, and unless drastic wage- 
cutting and price-slashing policies are 
checked, the American standard of living 
will be lowered and the Nation will cease 
to be a Nation of free men and become 
a Nation of “serfs ruled by an aristocracy 
of business czars,” Senator Davis (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, declared Sept. 7 in a 
radio address at Peace Cross services at 
the Washington Cathedral. - 


“We have the greatest capacity in the 
world to produce wealth, and the greatest 
capacity of any nation to consume the 
volume of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction,” he declared. “Yet we find our- 
selves foundering in the throes of depres- 
sion mainly because no sound system of 
distribution has been found.” 


The Senator's address was broadcast 


;Over associated stations of the Columbia 


Broadcasting System. That section of his 
address dealing with industry follows in 
full text: 


Menace of Unsound Policies 


What shall it profit industry if it re- 
duces wages to such a low level that the 
wage earners of our Nation are barely able 
to provide themselves with the fundamen- 
tal necessities of life? What substantial 
hope can be held for the revival of na- 
tional prosperity if the buying power of 
our wage earners and our farmers is se- 
riously curtailed through the medium of 
drastic wage reduction policies and cheap 
sellinig prices for their products? What 
will be the effect of such economic poli< 
cies upon our American standards of liv- 
ing? And what menace do such unsound 
economic policies bear toward the wel 
fare and existence of our Nation? 

One need not be an economist to ana 
lyze these vital questions. The answers 
are so obvious that they should be appar-= 
ent to every thinking man and woman 
in our country. For instance, what does 
it profit industry to drastically reduce. 
wages and salaries when the result often 
manifests itself in the creation of such 

4 community conditions that this 
Saving on industry’s pay rolls is often 
wiped out or neutralized by the end of 
the year in intensified appeals for aid 
sought by Community Chest, Red Cross, 
and other humanitarian organizations? 


Economic Changes 


Furthermore, realizing that our farmerg 
and wage earners constitute an overa 
whelming majority of our Nation’s popu 
lation, it is logical to believe that national 
prosperity cannot be attained unless both 
classes obtain’a fair and square share of 
the distribution of the wealth they proa 

€ Every move made to curtail the 
buying power of our farmers and wage 
earners further retards the sound revival 
of brisk business and industrial conditions, 
Hence our economic system for the dis< 
tribution of our national wealth should be 
revamped, in compliance with the ethics 


| of the “Golden Rule,” so that our farm- 


ers and wage earners can earn more, 
spend more, buy more, and use more, 
Moreover, I believe that sound ways and 
means could be found for this revision of 
our economic system, entailing no real 
financial hardship upon the part of ing 
dustry or its stockholders. 

Otherwise, unless drastic wage-cutting 
and reckless price-slashing policies are 
checked, preferably through the medium 
of a sound readjustment of our economic 
System for the distribution of production 
wealth, our American standards of living 
will be lowered and our Nation, in time 
probably will cease to be a Nation of 
freemen, becoming instead a country of 
serfs ruled by an aristocracy of “business 
czars,” or communistic dictators. 

_ However, I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that the spirit of common sense and 
justice, traditionally associated with our 
people, our economic affairs, and our na- 
tional ideals, will actuate those who are 
destined to play leading parts in construc- 
tive programs aimed toward the stabiliza- 
tion of our business and industrial activi- 
ties, which depend almost solely on the 
buying power of our wage-earners and 
farmers. 
Much has been said and done toward ree 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 
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Americans of the future, that in our pub- | 


lic schools today we have some 27,000,000 
young people—30,000,000 in all schools— 


being given equal opportuypity, as far as| 


Government can assure equal opportunity, 
to gain these advantages. 2 
There they are all given the equipment 
for learning; their ideals are awakened 
and their personalities developed; they 
are taught health habits, the mechanics 
of living, and the elements of good citi- 
zenship. By learning to know themselves 
and the world in which they will soon 
take their places, they are trained for 


greater service both to themselves and to, 
Their ambitions are stimulated | 


society. ( 
and directed; their needs and capacities 
become known, and in the light of that 
appraisal and of knowledge of life’s re- 
quirements, they are prepared and are be- 
ing guided increasingly into lines of work 
and service where they are likely to 
achieve the greatest possible success. 


Money Regarded 
As Means to End 


Through our schools the Nation is thus 
investing in its future, and that invest- 
ment is being made and constantly in- 
creased because as a people we realize not 
only that it is necessary if we are to 
progress, but also that the public school 
is the most effective and inexpensive ma- 


;chinery yet devised for the selection and 
|training of youth and for the interpreta- 
|tion and preservation of our standards 


and institutions. And these things are 
true for the Nation because real educa- 
tion for him who seeks it sincerely, in- 


creases his personal security, his command | 
over his environment, and his usefulness | 


to himself and society. 

What, then, of the decision that these 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
shall make as the,schools of the Nation 
reopen? Shall they drop out and, with 
the handicap of insufficient preparation, 
blindly enter a competition made abnor- 
mally severe and demoralizing by the 
present depressed situation? Or should 
they return to school and by that much 
both relieve the situation and fit them- 
selves better for the struggle that will be 
theirs all too soon? For a great many 
the answer must be plain. It is “back 
to school,” for by earnestly grasping their 
opportunity, our young people not only 
can relieve the present unemployment 
situation, but can better gird themselves 


888888 eee Conclusion is inescapable, that, given earn-,for a richer and more secure future, 
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Jewelry Stores 
Sell a Fifth of | 


Goods on Time 








Louisiana Needs 


Several Million Dollars of Crop 
Said to Face Loss 
Otherwise 


x . at ~ v Unless storage facilities can be pro- 
Credit Losses Suffered by | vided, several million dollars’ worth of 


Retailers Average About | S¥eet potatoes of Louisiana's crop will 
1.4 Per Cent, Declares 
Commerce Department 


ceived by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement, contained in a summary of 
current market activities, follows in full 
text: 


Several million dollars’ worth of sweet 
potatoes are destined to rot in Louisiana 
the coming Winter unless storage facili- 
ties are provided to take care of them, 
advises M. Hull, horticulturist, Louisiana 
State University, Extension Division. 
Louisiana is producing one of the largest 
sweet potato crops on record a crop of 
such magnitude that the early markets 
can not possibly absorb it. This means 
that the growers are going to suffer 
heavy losses unless they plan to store 
their crop afd carry it over the glutted 
period. 

With this in mind, the Extension Divi- 
sion, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, has inaugurated a campaign for 
the erection of a storage house on every 
farm -in Louisiana, he says. Plans and 
specifications are offered free to every 
farmer in the State who makes request 
for same. Personal assistance will be 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
total dollar business transacted-by thein- 
stallment stores as a group was done on 
the deferred payment plan. 

“Jewelry Distribution by Retail Jewelers” 
is the result of a nation-wide trade study 
made by the Commerce Department at the 
request of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association. The report presents | 
a cross-section of the retail jewelry trade, 
compiled from more than 1,200 question- 
naires returned by representative jewelers 
in every State and in practicallly every 
important city of the country. 

Jewelers selling by installment are to be 
found principally in the medium size 
groups on the basis of net sales, the re- 
port reveals. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the total number of installment con- 
cerns fell in the groups having sales of 


Potato Storage’ 


| 
| 


rot this Winter, according to advices re- | 


from $10,00 Oto $100,000 annually. None of 
the instllment stores were found to reach 
the $1,000,000 mark in annual net sales. 

A marked relation was found to exist be- 
tween credit losses and extent of install- 
ment business in the retail jewelry trade. 
For all stores reporting, the average credit 
loss amounted to 1.4 per cent of total sales. 
Among the concerns doing from 50 to 75 
per cent installment business, however, the 
ratio of losses to sales amounted’ to 2.9 
per cent, while the jewelers doing 75 per 
cent or more of their business on install- 
ment suffered an average credit loss of 
5.9 per cent. 

Geographic Studies 

Interesting results were revealed by a 
study of credit losses by geographic sec- 
tions. New England, the Middle Atlantic 
States, and the Central Northwest, all 
show typical figures considerably below 
that for the country as a whole. The 
Pacific Northwest, on the other hand, 
shows a credit-loss very much above the 
general figure, while the Southwest to a 
less degree is also above. 

Particular interest is held to attach to 
the high average loss figure reported by 
the Pacific Northwest—3.2 per cent as 
compared with 1.4 for the entire country. 
It is recalled that the trend of sales among 
jewelry stores in that region has been 
markedly upward over the past six years, 
as contrasted with a downward trend for | 
the country at large. There is felt to be 
ground for the belief that a relation exists 
between the two—that the ‘increase in 
business has been at least partially brought 
about by very liberal extension of credit 
in that part of the country, and that this 
practice has resulted in a considerably 
higher percentage of credit loss than is 
found in other sections. 

Terms Tightened 


In general, a noticeable tightening up of 
jewelry installment terms is revealed by a 
comparison with the similar data brought 
to light in the Commerce Department’s 
National Retail Credit Survey, the jewelry 
report states. More than 80 per cent of 
the jewelry stores were found to require 
20 per cent or more down payment on an 
installment sale, with 22 per cent of the 
concerns calling for a one-third cash pay- 
ment or more. In a great majority of in- 
stances the jewelers require completion of 
the contract in six payments or less, it is 
shown, and within a period of 12 months 
or less. 

Copies of “Jewelry Distribution by Re- 
tail Jewelers” may be obtained for 10 cents 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from District Offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in the principal cities 
of the country. 


Horse and Mule Trade 
Shows Little Decline 


The horse and mule industry probably 
has suffered less than any other major 
branch of agriculture from price declines 
in recent years, the industry being one 
in which production and supply have de- 
clined instead of expanding at the rapid 
rates which have characterized many 
other fields of farm production, according 
to oral statements Sept. 5 in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. The following information also 
was made available. 

While the supply of wheat, cotton and 
many other agricultural commodities has 
risen rapidly and steadily in recent years, 
the number of horses and mules has con- 
tinued a steady decline. The number of 
horses in the country Jan. 1, 1929, is esti- 
mated at 13,897,000; in 1930 it was 13,364,- 
000, and for 1931 it is 12,803,000. In 1924 
the number of horses was 17,222,000. 

A similar trend has been shown in num- 
bers of mules. The number in 1926 was 
5.740.000; in 1929 it was 5,389,000; in 1930 
it was 5,279,000, and in 1931 it is 5,131,000 

Average prices of horses as of June of 
each year have been as follows: 1924, $77; 
1925, $81; 1926, $83; 1927, $80; 1928, $86; 
1929, $84; 1930, $77; 1931, $67. June prices 

f mules have been: 1926, $99; 1927, $92; 
928, $102; 1929, $100; 1930, $94; 1931, $77. 

The 1931 price for horses is therefore 
only $10 less than in 1924 and only $19 
less than the peak reached in 1928. Prices 
for mules are $22 less than in 1926 and 
$25 less than the 1928 peak. These figures 
represent declines of only about 13 per 
cent for horses from the level of the earli- 
est year cited, and of 22 per cent for mules. 

In contrast, prices for other major agri- 
cultural projects have moved as follows: 

Wheat, as of June, 1924, 98's cents a 
bushel; 1925, $1.52; 1931, 51.9 cents. The 
decline 1s nearly 50 per cent from the 
earliest date and far more than that from 
the peak price. 

Corn, 1924. 80.8 cents a bushel; 1931, 53.8 
cents. a decline of about 33 per cent. 

Oats, 1924, 46.8 cents, 1931, 26.1 cents, a 
decline of about 41 per cent 

Butter, 56.3 cents a pound in 1924; 24.3 
cents in 1931, a decline of about 33 per 
cent 

Cotton, average price per pound at New 
York, 1924, 24.74 cents; present price about 
6.5 cents, a decline of about 72 per cent. 





Lieut. A. T. MeCone Named 
Aide at White House 


First Lieut. Alexander T. McJCone, 16th 
Field Artillery at Fort Myer, Va., has been 
named aide at the White House, in addi- 
tion to his other duties. He fills a vacancy 
which has existed for some time. Lieut 
McCone is from San Francisco, Calif., and 
was graduated from West Point Nov. 1, 
1918.—Jssued by the Department of War. 


Preprimary Conventions 
Sought in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 7 

An initiative petition for legislation to 
provide for preprimary = conventions by 
political parties in Massachusetts has been 
filed with the Secretary of State, Frederic 
W. Cook. President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard University 
Stearns head the list of signers, 


given during the erection of the hotse 
and* throughout the curing period of the 
potatoes. 


rape - | 
Hunting Season | 


Will Be Changed 
- For Three States 


Federal Restrictions in Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Kansas 
Modified to Allow Duck 
Shooting 


The open season for hunting ducks, 
geese, brant, and coot in Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas will be changed to a later 
date, studies having shown that the pres- 
ent season, Oct. 1 to Oct. 31, does not give | 
residents of these States equal hunting | 


opportunities with residents of other | 


States, the Department of Agriculture an- | 
nounced Sept. 5. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The open season on ducks, geese, brant, 
and coot in Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas 
will be changed to a later date by further 
amendment to the migratory-bird treaty 
act regulations, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture announced Sept. 5. 

Information brought forward by sports- 
men and verified by investigations made 
by the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates, says the Secretary, that the open 
season of Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 does not give 
residents of these States hunting oppor- 
tunities comparable with those given in 
nearby States. In this area, therefore 
the Secretary has decided to change the 
open season to a later period, and states 
that in the near future he will adopt the 
necessary amendment to the migratory- 
bird treaty act regulations. 


One Month Prescribed 


In prescribing an open season of one 
month in the various States the Depart- 
ment desired primarily to select periods 
that would conserve the birds. At the 
same time it endeavored to avoid undue 
hardships on legitimaie interests and dis- 
crimination against any State. 

In other sections of the country, with 
a few local exceptions, the action taken 
last month with regard to open seasons has 
met general approval. It has aroused the 
American sportsmen and consevationists 
to a realization of the extent of losses 
suffered by these birds as a result of the 
disastrous droughts on the principal 
breeding grounds in the northwestern 
United States, and in the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada. Extensive shooting by a con- 
stantly increasing number of gunners dur- 
ing recent years has served still further 
to decrease the waterfowl. 

Survives Emergency 

Since announcement of the reduction of 
shooting seasons to one month as a relief 
measure to enable an adequate stock of 
birds to survive the emergency, a mass 
of comment and _ correspondence has 
poured into the Depariment. Nearly all 
these communications have come from 
the sportsmen themselves, and officials 
of the Department state that these let- 
ters indicate a favorable reaction on the 
part of gunners, most of whdm show a 
| disposition to lend their support to the 
Department in conserving their sport for 
the future. 

The adoption of the_ short-season 
amendment, the Secretary explains, was 
based on reports of investigations care- 
fully conducted on the principal breeding 
grounds by experienced observers of the 
governments of the United States and 
Canada. Their conclusions ,the Depart- 
ment has found, are amply supported by 
the mass of opinion now being presented 
by sportsmen and others interested in 
the situation. 


Employment Service 
Endorsed by Veterans 


The work of the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor 
in securing employment for unemployed 
veterans has been endorsed by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, in convention at 
Kansas City, Mo., the Acting Supervisor 
of the Service, John R. Alpine, has just 
announced. 

The Service's statement follows fm full 
text: 

John R. Alpine, Supervising Director of 
the United States Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor, has received a 
telegram from the convention hal at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., stating that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in convention assembled had 
adopted unanimously a resolution. giving 
the organization's endorsement to the work 
of the United States Employment Service 

A special division of the United States 
Employment Service is devoted to the in- 
terest of the veterans of the wars of the 
United States. 

The endorsement by the convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars seemingly 
was prompted by the strong effort of the 
Federal Service to secure positions for job- 
less veterans. This work has been going 
on in connection with the general work 
of securing places for all jobless Ameri- 
cans, civilians and veterans. 





Taxes Becoming Burden 
In Indiana Says Senator 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, stated orally 
Sept. 5 that in his section of the country 
local taxation has become a serious bur- 
den and that Congress should not re- 
sort to additional national taxation un- 
less there was sheer necessity for it. He 
said the farmers of the country ought 


and Frank W.|to be given an extension of time on loans | 


through the Federal Farm Loan Banks. 
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Nations Increase, 
Consumption of 


_ Wheat Products 


Lowest Prices for Grain in 
History of United States 
Market, However, Is Said! 
To Face Growers 


[Continued from ,Page 1.) | 
;counted for by the increased feeding of 
|wheat in the United States. Despite) 





| smaller than usual millings, total disap- | 


| pearance in the United States during the) 
| 1930-3. season amounted to 733,000,000 | 
| bushels compared with 625,000,000 the pre- | 
| vious year and an average during the past | 
| five years of 629,000,000 bushels. There 
| was also, of course, a larger use of wheat 
for feeding in certain of the other export- 
ing countries but only in the United States 
| was there the combination of a very short 
supply of feed grains and low prices of 
wheat to encourage heavy feeding. 


Corn Supplies Short 


Heavy feeding of wheat in the United 
States still continues. While the new 
crops of barley and oats are harvested 
at about the same time as the new wheat 
crop, the corn crop of the United States 
upon which major dependence for feeding 
is placed, will not be harvested until late 
Fall. Meanwhile, supplies of corn are 
short as a result of the very small pro- 
duction of 1930. 

Stocks of flour in the United States on 
July 1, 1930, in terms of wheat amounted 
to over 20,000,000 bushels, while on July 1, 
1931, they accounted for less than 7,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Stocks include only 
those as reported in the monthly state- 
ment of available bread supply, as issued 
by the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
presumably do not include all mill stocks, 
hence it is probable that the total de- 
crease in flour stocks was even greater 
and wheat and flour consumption some- | 
what larger than that indicated by the 
ere available. 

; Wheat Prices Lower 

Wheat prices in the principal United 
States markets reached the lowest levels 
in the history of these markets during 
July and August. From mid-November, 
1930, through early June. 1931, prices of 
cash wheat in the United States had been 
well above their normal relation to prices 
at Liverpool and in the principal export- 
ing countries. The decline since the 
middle of June has been principally due 
to United States prices coming more 
nearly in line with prices in the rest of 
the world, but there have also been small 
declines in world prices during July and 
August. 

World wheat prices have declined in the 
past three years under the influence of a 
combination of unfavorable factors. Of 
primary importance has been the rapid 
expansion in world wheat acreage which 
has been under way since 1925. This rapid 
expansion in acreage has resulted in wheat 
production increasing more rapidly than 
consumption and in the piling up of large 
surplus carry-overs. The rapid decline in 
wheat prices set in 1928 when unusually 
high yietds throughout most of. the world 
on an already expanding acreage resulted 
in a very large world crop. Stocks of 
wheat rose to unprecedented heights and 
the world carryover out of the 1928-29 crop 
year amounted to over 600,000,000 bushels. 


Production Smaller 

Due to low yields in 1929-30, world pro- 
duction (excluding China) was smaller by 
542,000,000 bushels or over 10 per cent in 
spite of some further increase in acreage 
However, a world wide business depression, 
falling commodity prices, restrictions on 
imports into European countries and cer- 
tain other factors prevented stocks from 
being reduced very greatly, and resulted 
in prices during the latter part of the 
season declining to levels below those of 
1928-29. 

In 1930-31 yields were highér than in 
the preceding year, and with acreage still 
further expanded in many countries, an- 
other very large crop was produced. The 
total production of the world excluding 
China amounted to approximately 4,900,- 
000,000 bushels, which was about 650,000,- 
000 bushels in excess of the previous year's 
crop and 100,000,000 in excess of that of 
1928-29. An important feature of the year 
was the reentry of Russia into the ranks 
of the important exporters, her shipments 
during the year amounting to over 90,000,- 
000 bushels. Russia's large exports were 
made possible through her rapidly expand- 
ing acreage and the high yields obtained 
in 1930. These conditions combined with 
the continued decline of the general price 
level resulted in still further declines of 
world wheat prices, especially from July 
through December. 

Seedings to Be Less 

Farmers in the United States reported 
in August that they intend to sow 37,344.- 
000 acres of Winter wheat this Fall. This 
would be 12 per cent less than actual 
seedings last Fall. This would be 12 per 
cent less than actual seedings last Fall 
In the past eight years, however, actual 
seedings of the country as a whole have 
averaged about 3 per cent below August 
intentions. Production of Winter wheat 
im 1932 will depend upon the acreage actu- 
ally planted this Fall, abandonment and 
the yield on the harvested area. These 
will all depend largely upon weather con- 
ditions. The estimated production of Win- 
ter wheat this year is 775,000,000 bushels 

The total supply of domestic wheat in 
the United States for the current crop 
year, including the carryover from last 
year of 319,000,000 bushels and the new 
crop of 894,000,000 bushels, is estimated at 
1.213,000,000 bushels. In addition there 
was at the beginning of July about 15,000,- 
000 bushels of United States wheat in 
store in bond in Canada and 6,000,000 
bushels of Canadian wheat in store in 
bond in the United States. 

Exports Compared 

Domestic disappearance of wheat in the 
United States is ordinarily about 630,000,- 
000 WAshels yearly, or about half the total 
supply of this year. Net exports in the 
five crop years, 1925-26 to 1929-30, aver- 
aged 154,000,000 bushels. Last year domes- 
tic disappearance amounted to 733,000,000 
busheis—the highest amount on record be- 
cause a short corn crop and low wheat 
prices resulted in heavy feeding of wheat 
The largest net exports of any year since 
the war occurred in 1920-21 when they 
amounted to 313,000,000 bushels. In the 
past the United States has been able to 
export large amounts of wheat afid flour 
only when wheat prices in the United 
States were well below Liverpool prices. 

The world wheat outlook for any single 
year is more dependent upon current sup- 
ply and demand conditions in that year, 
than it is upon the levels of acreage and 
of normal wheat consumption. Such mat- 
ters as the size of the carry-over from the | 
preceding year and the given year's yields 
jand the immediate business situation are | 
of prime importance. The accounted for} 
carry-over of the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia, together with 
quantities afloat and United Kingdom port 
stocks, amounted to 659,000,000 bushels on 
July 1, 1931, compared with 569,000,000 
bushels a year before and the previous 
high record of 616,000,000 bushels in 1929 
Total world production for the 1931-32 
season is not yet known, but estimates of 
production in countries for which re- 
ports have been received thus far are 
somewhat smaller than last year and these 
countries produced a large share of the 
world wheat crop last year. .In addition 
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SINKING OF AMERICAN SHIP BY ENEMY SUBMARINE 





7s “President Lincoln,” an Ameri- 
can ship, in convoy, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine, May 31, 1918, during the World 
War. The commander of the warship, 
Commander Percy W. Foote, received 
the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
conduct on this occasion. The incident 
is depicted in a canvas in oil from the 
brush of Fred Dana Marsh, which is 
part of the Gallery of Naval Deeds of 
Heroism maintained by the Bureau of 
Navigation. 

Commander Foote’s report was as fol- 
lows: 

The submarining was at9a.m.on May 
31, 1918. The morning was a bright, 
sunshiny one; the sea was moderately 
rough—an occasional whitecap break- 
ing the surface. The ship was in con- 
voy with the USS “Susquehanna,” the 
USS “Antigone,” and the USS “Rijn- 
dam,” and about 500 miles from land. 

The German submarine came up on 
the port side, distant from the “Rijn- 


Argentina and Australia are reported to 

have reduced acreage for this year’s crop 

by about 20 and 25 per cent respectively 
Russian Exports Discussed 

For the past year the wheat market has 
been greatly affected by Russian exports. 
Reports from Russia indicate that, despite 
an increased acreage the wheat crop is 
somewhat smaller than last year because 
of smaller yields. Shipments of wheat 
from Russia during the first 10 weeks of 
this season, however, have amounted to 
about 24,000,000 bushels compared with 
9,000,000 during the corresponding 10 
weeks of 1930. Total Russian shipments 
reported for 1930-31 amounted to about 
93,000,000 bushels. 

The long-time outlook for world wheat 
prices depends largely upon trends of 
wheat acreage and consumption and upon 
the general price level. Low prices of re- 
cent years have resulted in some reduction 
of acreage in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia as well as in the United States, but 
Russia has continued to expand her wheat 
area. The trend of consumption depends 
largely upon the growth of population, but 
also upon the bread eating habits of people 
of the various countries. Imports, milling 
and baking restrictions which maintain 
bread prices at relatively high levels and 
which reduce the quality of bread tend to 
restrict per capita consumption. In the 
last two years the general level of prices 
has declined very rapidly throughout the 
world, while in the four preceding years 
there was a small decline. 

Unfavorable Markets 

Developments during August were largely 
unfavorable tor the marketing of Amer- 
ican agricultural products abroad, espe- 
cially in Europe, according to information 
available in the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice from its field agents, the Department 
of Commerce and other sources. There 
has been a general advance in unemploy- 
ment accompanying the increased uncer- 
tainty of the trends in political and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The bad financial situation in Germany 
has affected adversely continental busi- 
ness in general, although temporary finan- 
cial relief and the outcome of the Prus- 
sian referendum has had the effect of re- 
Storing some confidence. In the United 
Kingdom the changes in government inci- 
dental to the problem of national finances 
have revived speculations regarding prob- 
able economic legislation. 

In the Orient, Japan has made some 
progress toward more favorable industrial 
and commercial conditions, but Chinese 
affairs are complicated by flood damage 
of major proportions. In the agricultural 
commodity markets, Europe is buying only 
limited volumes of wheat, cotton and pork 
products. The fruit markets also are re- 
Stricted. The Orient maintains a fair 
amount of interest in American wheat, 
cotton and tobacco. 

By July 27 unemployment in the United 
Kingdom had reached the record figure 
of 2,713,000, according to the Department 
of Commerce. The mounting numbers of 
workers eligible for support have centered 
attention upon the cost of the social serv- 
ices in connection with reorganizing Brit- 
ish public finances. 

_ The aversion of a complete breakdown 
in German and Central European econ- 
omy in general was reflected in a sense 
of relief in British financial and commer- 
cial centers. Meanwhile, however, such 
basic industries as coal, steel and textiles 
give no evidence of additional activity. 
but rather did less business in August 
than in July. : 

Affects All Europe 

_On the Continent the German financial 
Situation has dominated all other factors 
during the past five or six weeks, accord- 
ing to Agricultural Attache L. V. Steere. 
at Berlin. The victory of the moderate 
parties in the recent .Prussian referendum 
has allayed some of the current uneasi- 
ness. Since Aug. 8 the situation regard- 
ing the marketing of overseas agricultural 
products has been improved over July 
conditions, by the removal of restrictions 
on all import, export and transit trade 
Business firms now have no difficulty in 
obtaining foreign bills of exchange re- 
quired for bona-fide import and transit 
trade. There still remains much to be 
done, however, relative to readjusting Ger- 
many’'s foreign debt. 

In other continental countries the ef- 
fects of the German problem have been 
more or less serious, Mr. Steere reports. 
There has been no improvement of gen- 
eral business in evidence, and unemploy- 
ment figures in most countries have shown 
In France, where the situation 
has been relatively better than elsewhere, 
there is evidence of reduced industria] 
activity. In central and eastern Europe, 
however, conditions are pesticularly un- 
The situation in those areas 
reflects the acute financial difficulties ex- 
perienced in Germany. and ‘Austria. 
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dam,” and fired two torpedoes, one of 
which struck the forward port side of 
the “Lincoln” and one the after part of 
midships. The “Lincoln” continued to 
steam ahead; the “Rijndam,” Anti- 
gone” and “Susquehanna” making turn 
to the starboard and continuing on with 
the convoy, leaving the “President Lin- 
coln.” 

The forward port side gun of the 
“Lincoln” engaged the submarine until 
the “Lincoln” was almost awash. When 
the gun crew left the ship, the “Presi- 
dent Lincoln,” in sinking, listed some- 
what to the starboard side and went 
down by the stern. The American flag 
flying at the gaff of the aftermast, the 
steam siren could not be controlled and 
the noise and the escaping steam was 
very considerable. Black smoke was 
pouring out of the funnels. 

The life boats were swung out, 
knotted life lines were let down over 
the side, and the life rafts were let 
go into the sea. The crews took to the 
poats, of whick there were twelve; these 
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were heavily loaded with men, There 
were some two hundred of the spherical 
life rafts, which for the most part ac- 
commodated six people. 

Men were in the sea swimming from 


raft to raft. There, was no particular 
uniform carried out, some men being 
in dungarees, some in undress blue 


sailor's uniform with short sleeves, some 
had watch caps on their heads and 
others wore sweaters. All men how- 
ever had the kapok jacket on. 

There were two upturned boats in the | 
sea, somewhat smashed. The command- 
ing officer, after he had left the ship, 
clung to the top of one of these boats 
until he could reach a life raft. The 
three vessels which were in convoy 
could be seen in the distance as the 
“President Lincoln” was sinking, making 
their way to port 

The German submarine, after the 
vessel disappeared beneath the waters, 
circled about amongst the small boats 
and life rafts looking for the command- 
ing officer and other officers. 


Traffic Noises in Hospital Zones 
Are Found to Be Menace to Patients 


New York Commission Recommends Tightening of Laws 
To Quiet Movement of Autos 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


sarily noisy trucks passing through these 
streets. Many hospital superintendents re- 
quested that trucking be routed away from 
streets adjoining their institutions. New 
signs, demanding silence, also were re- 
quested. It is recommended further that 
patrolmen be stationed at hospitals to see 
that children playing nearby are sent to 
playgrounds. Fire apparatus should avoid 
hospital streets as much as possible. Noisy 
animals should be abated by the Health 
Department under the Sanitary Code, 
while doormen’s whistles and _ peddlers 
should be stopped under the hospital street 
ordinance. Other noises complained of 
should be similarly cared for. 

In condigting the survey, a group of 
questions Was drawn up and sent to the 
superintendents of all hospjjals in the 
greater city. Seventy-nine replics were re- 
ceived, 42 from Manhattan, 24 from Brook- 
lyn, eight from the Bronx and five from 
Queens. 

The first question was “Does any noise 
condition or conditions in the vicinity of 
your hospital retard appreciably the re- 
covery of your patients?” Of the 69 super- 
intendents answering this question, 55 re- 
plied in the affirmative and only 14 in the 
negative. In Manhattan 30 superintend- 
ents said yes and six no; in Brooklyn 20 
yes and three no; in the Bronx three yes 
and three no; and in Queens two yes and 
two no. 

The second question asked whether the 
effect on the patients was “serious, im- 
portant or annoying.” ‘Thirty-four su- 
perintendents considered the noise so grave 
a menace that it seriously injured the 
the patients; 20 thought it “important;” 
17 annoying; and seven found that the 
noise around their hospitals did not affect 
the patients at all. 

Exactly half the hospitals in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn reported that their local 
noise conditions were a serious deterrent 
to the recovery of their patients. None 
of the hospitals in Queens are faced with a 
serious noise menace and only one out of 
the eight in the Bronx. The figures were 
as follows: 

Manhattan: serious, 21; important, 11; 
annoying, eight; no effect, two. Brooklyn: 
serious, 12; important, five; annoying, 


four; no effect, three. The Bronx: serious, 
one; important, two; annoying, three; no 
effect, one; no answer, one. Queens: im- 


portant, two; annoying, two; no effect, 
one 
These figures indicate an extremely 


grave situation of emergency, which must 
be immediately remedied as far as is 
possible under present laws by the agen- 
cies in whose hands is the enforcing of 
these laws. One of the most vital func- 
tions of any city is to take adequate care 
of its sick. It is essential that hospitals 
be surrounded with almost perfect condi- 
tions of silence. How far conditions are 
from perfect is startlingly indicated by 
the figures quoted above. 

Many of the superintendents pointed out 
that the noise conditions not only had 
a detrimental effect but also interferred 
with the health and efficiency of doctors 
and nurses, thus making them less able 
to give the patients the best possible care 
As has been shown by previous studies 
made by the Commission, noise that has 
a serious effect on the sick has a detri- 
mental effect on the healthy also. Many 
well people will be forced into hospitals 
by the same noise that will hinder their 
recovery when in institutions. The situa- 
tion, then, is not only grave for those al- 
ready sick 

The superintendents were asked what 
they specifically felt to be the effect of 
the noise on their patients. Although a 
large number did not answer this ques- 
tion, those who did said for the most part 
that it disturbed their rest and had a 
generally bad effect on their nervous sys- 
tems 

The superintendents were asked to! 
classify the noises around their hospitals 
into those that had a “vital” effect on 
the patients and those that although 
significant could not be described as vital 

Among the “vital noises” traffic was by 
far the most important, since 50 out of the 
79 superintendents listed it. Heavy truck- 
ing was complained of 39 times, much 
more often, than any other. individual 
Passenger cars and unneces-! 


sarily blown horns each received nine 
complaints; motorcycles, five; and buses 
our. 

Traffic noises also led the “significant 
noises,” there being 23 complaints, 16 
concerning horns and 11 concerning heavy 
trucking. Thus, taken together, 47 out 
of the 79 hospitals aré bothered by the 
noise of trucks. 

Next to trucking came the noise made 
by children playing. This was listed as 
“vital” by 21 superintendents 
“significant” by 19. Fire apparatus, listed 
six times under “vital” and six times un- 
der “significant,” was tied for third place 
with street cars whose noise was called 
“vital” seven times and “significant” four 
times. In all, 39 separate nuisances were 
listed. 


Removal of Station WEVD 
From Air Again Urged 


Removal from the air of Station WEVD, 
of New York, operated by the Debs Me- 
morial Radio Fund, Inc., was recom- 
mended Sept. 4 to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for the second time by Examiner 
Elmer W. Pratt. 

In a report to the Commission on the 
application of Station WFOX, of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., for the facilities of the Debs 
station, Mr. Pratt recommended that the 
application be granted. In a previous re- 


port about a year ago, Mr. Pratt had rec- | 


ommended that WEVD be denied renewal 
of its license for 
of radio regulations. The original 
port has not yet been acted upon. 
Station WFOX now operates on the 1,- 
400 kilocycle channel with 500 watts 
power, but shares the channel with three 
other stations in the New York area. It 
seeks the 1,300 kilocycle assignment used 
by Station WEVD, with certain specified 
hours now used by the latter station. 


re- 


Death Rate in 82 Cities 
Shows Slight Decrease 


Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with | 


a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ending Aug. 29, indicate a mortality 
rate of 9.7 as against a rate of 10.3 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 


highest rate (19.3) appears for Camden, | 
N. J., and the lowest (4.6) for Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The highest infant mor- 


tality rate (157) appears for Yonkers, N 
Y., and the lowest for Des Moines, Iowa; 
Duluth, Minn.; Long Beach, Calif.; Lynn, 
Mass.; Miami, Fla., and Tacoma, Wash., 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The, annual rate for 82 cities is 12.3 for 
the 35! weeks of 1931, and the same rate 
appears for the corresponding weeks of 
1930.—Issued by the Burcau of the Census. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Aug. 28 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


Franklin B. Atwood of Nantuckett, Mass 
now American Consul at Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, assigned Consul at Santiago, Chile 

Ray Fox of Glenn, Calif now American 
Consul at Winnipeg, Canada, assigned Con- 
sul at Surabaya, Netherland East Indies 
George J. Haering of Huntington Station 
Y., now American Consul at Rangoon, In- 
dia, assigned Consul at Glasgow, Scotland 

Paul C. Hutton Jr., of Goldsboro, N. C., now 
en route to Bombay, India, assigned Vice 
Consul at that post, his previous assignment 
to Calcutta having been cancelled. 

Roger Sumner of Boston, Mass., has resigned 
as Third Secretary of Legation at Managua, 
Nicaragua. 


Non-Career 
Mulford A. Colebrook of Rochester, N. Y 
now a clerk at Port au Prince, Haiti, appointed 


American Vice Consul at that post 
Andrew E. Donovan 2d., of Donovan Springs 
Calif.. now a clerk at Warsaw, Poland, ap- 


pointed American Vice Consul at that post 
Douglas Jenkins Jr., of Greenville. S. C.. now 
a clerk at Mazatlan, Mexico, appointed Ameri- 


can Vice Consul at that post 
Morris A. Peters of Boston, Mass. has re- 
signed as Honorary Vice Consul at Puerto 


Plata, Dominican Republic, 





| should be 
| should be considered in their entirety in 
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alleged gross violation | 
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|Gen. Hines Urges 


Cooperation for 
Veterans’ Relief 





| Organization Asked to Con- 


sider Expenditures of Na- 


tion Before Asking for 
Further Aid 
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| that the Legion not only recognizes its re- 
| sponsibility in this direction but accepts 
) it as loyally and as gallantly as its mem- 
| bers took up their arms in time of war.” 


Faces National Problems 
“Any problems which affect the country 
the Legion's problems and 


relation to the whole country instead of 
narrowing our perspective to certain sec- 
tions of the country or to specific groups 
of citizens. It is natural that our first 
concern should be for the disabled Vet- 
erans,” said the General, “but after these 
our endeavors must be directed toward 
alleviation of any distress which exists, 
whether it be near or remote and whether 


| it affects veterans or nonveterans and in 


any such effort the American 
should lead the way.” 
Gen. Hines stated that monetary bene- 


fits amounting to approximately $500,000 
per year are now being paid directly to 
or for the benefit of 1,000,000 veterans or 
dependents of veterans of all our wars, 
exclusive of adjusted compensation loans 
or insurance, while tota! disbursements of 
the Veterans’ Administration for all pur- 
poses including construction and main- 
tenan@e of hospitals aggregate approxi- 
mately $900,000,000 yearly. 

With reference to hospital facilities 
Gen. Hines stated that on June 1, 1923, 
there were 15,697 beds in veterans’ hos- 
pitals while on June 30, 1931, there were 
26,307 beds. During this interval Con- 
gress had authorized $69,077,000 for hos- 
pital construction, and it is anticipated 
that upon completion of all construction 
authorized, there will be available 45,000 
hospital beds in Government hospitals. 

Urges Cooperation 


“Even with this vast effort on the part 
of our Government,” continued the Gen- 
eral, “there is however, a group of vet- 
erans who need assistance today because 
of temporary lack of employment, but 
if the efforts of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Veterans’ Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor and the Presi- 
dent's Employment Commission are as 
successful as we confidently expect them 
to be, I am sure that no veteran will know 
hunger or distress this coming Winter, 


Legion 


}and the cooperation of your organization 


will be an added factor in bringing about 
this result.” 

yen. Hines referred to the new veterans’ 
hospital which is to be built in Wichita, 
stating that the Veterans’ Administration 
engineers have already completed their 
preliminary surveys, the next step being 
the selection of a specific site. 

In closing, the Administrator stressed 
the need for conservative action on the 
part of veteran organizations in the mat- 
ter of future policies affecting veteran 
relief. 

“In view of the enormous expenditures 
already established,” said Gen. Hines, 
“and the inevitable trend toward increase 
jin veteran relief both in volume and scope, 
I would urge that all veterans’ organiza- 
tions make the most careful study of 
the ultimate cost and probable scope of 
relief already authorized, and of the abil- 
ity of the country to maintain the re- 
sultant expenditures, before requesting the 
Congress to add to the benefits already 
being paid.” 


la . 4 ’ 
Governor of Texas Calls 
Special Legislative Session 


Austin, Tex., Sept, 7. 

A special session of the Texas Legisla- 
ture has been called for Sept. 8 by Gov- 
ernor Ross S. Sterling “for the purpose of 
enacting laws to conserve the soil, to 
better the condition of agriculture and to 
establish a policy which other Southern 
States may follow.” 

Governor Sterling said that thousands 
of Texas cotton farmers have petitioned 
him to call a special session and mass 
meetings have been held by them “adding 
their concerted voices to the rising tide 
of pleas for legislative relief.’ There 1s 


much sentiment, he said, tor a 50 per cent 
reduction in cotton acreage. 





SOPHISTICATES 
SPEND SEPTEMBER IN 
NEW YORK 


Cool, high, bright September days 
show New York at its best»..en- 
joyed from the residential seclusion 
of the St. Regis. Pre-season social 
gaieties...gracious service... won- 
derful cuisine...the famous Roof. By 


the day ... suites for social sojourns. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue... New York 
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«Good Citizenship 


IMegal Entry Starts Prospec- 
tive Citizen as Lawbreak- 
er, Says Mr. Doak, Cit- 


ing Exposures 


. 

{Continued from Page 2.] 
He is either a superlative hypocrite or 
truly a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
«+The foreign-born who legally come to 
pur shores to make America their homes, 
to accept our institutions, and to be gov- 
erned by our traditions of freedom and 
independence, are entitled to every pro- 
tection under our laws. No one is more 
Hutspoken in the defense of these new- 
Bomers than myself. But, when it is 
found that they are being intimated, co- 
ercéd and preyed upon by unscrupulous 
acketeers, it becomes my duty, in com- 
mon with all other citizens, to repel such 
jnvasion of constitutional rights and in- 
“dividual guarantees to the best of our 
ability. 
~. “Those who come to us by fraud or de- 
ceit, who seek to enter our shores by 
anethods of graft, paying a price to smug- 
giers and bootleggers, making their first | 
fact—that of illegal entry into our country | 
—a violation of our laws, no one with any 
“respect for our form of government, our 
free institutions, can sit idly by and 
,tamely submit. 

“Unfortunately, there are certain of our 
speople who are more-interested in the pro- 
tection of grafters and racketeers engaged 
vin alien smuggling. and in the protection 
“against apprehension of illegal and com- 
-munal aliens by our immigration authori- | 
ties than they are in seeing that the for- 
Seign-born who have legally entered our 
country are guaranteed justice or a square 
ndeal. We have found that prices have) 
gheen paid ranging from $100 to $5,000 to 
smuggle an alien into America. In addi- 
.tion thereto, we have found case after | 
‘case where pure, unadulterated extortion 
wes resorted to for alleged protection to 
aliens illegally in this country. Warrants 
of devortation have been forged, reentry 
permits have been illegally obtained, and 
almost every kind of graft has been re- 
sorted to in order to make money out of 

aliens desiring to come to America. 

“It has become one of the most notori- 
ous, infamous and unscrupulous forms of 
racketeering recently disclosed to our peo- 
ple. To the correction of these abuses, 
the apprehension of the guilty, and the 
protection of our foreign-born legally here, 
the Department of Labor is directing its 
every effort. We believe we will have the 
suvport of the American people in our 
endeavors. Suverfiuous committee activi- | 
ties. or camouflaced investigations, having 
as their object the simple hiding of the 
real situation under the guise and pre- 
text—as some racketeers allege—that con- | 
stitutional rights have been interfered 
with, are not what the people desire. 


e 


Cites Enforcement 


“If there are irregularities in the en- 
forcement of our immigration laws, spe- 
cific cases should be cited, the facts should 
be presented, and the truth made known. 
Such inequities will be remedied at once | 
by the Secretary of Labor, These prob- 
lems too often have been approached with 
the ostensible object of protecting those | 
illegally in this country and shielding | 
those who are practicing their damnable 
racket on many poor, unsuspecting, inof- 
fensive people. Racketeering of this char- 
acter is interfering with the rights, lib- | 
erties, and well-being of thousands of in- 
nocent people. Strange as it may seem, 
in most instances these racketeers have 
wravped around them the cloak of consti- 
tutional guarantees and sought to hide | 
their inquitous practices behind the shield 
of American liberty. This is not the first | 
time that we have had the proverbial wolf | 
in sheev’s clothing sapping at the vitals 
of our Nation and praving upon unsus- | 
pecting people, while at the same time 
claiming to be the angel of the poor. 

“We have set our faces determinedly 
against this form of racketeering. We 
will endeavor to enforce the laws fairly. | 
humanely and justly, regardless of the wail | 
of the alien smugglers, despite the poison 
pens of scandalmongers and character as- 
sassins. 


“In the field of mediation and concilia- 
tion, I believe we are pursuing in the De- 
partment of Labor the American way of 
adjusting our industrial disputes by en- 
couraging employer and employe to solve 
their own problems in their own way 
around their own council tables. 

“My contention is, as my life's practice 
has proven to me, that the greatest factor 
for industrial peace is the conference ta- | 
ble. Failure there, my judgment dictates | 
that the next step is in conciliation 
through the medium of practical, sympa- | 
thetic mediators. When these fail proper 
voluntary arbitration is the next step. In | 
consideration of this theory, the Concilia- , 
tion Service of the Department of Labor 
affords practical means for the taking of 
these steps. It has been the greatest | 
means of reconciliation in Industrial rela- 
tionship known to the civilized world. I 
am proud of it and all who know of its 
splendid work, I feel sure, can be justly 
gratified with its admirable accomplish- 
ments. 





Aids Wage Earners 


“I have spoken of the various bureaus 
of the Department of Labor as the hand- 
maidens of employment. In addition to | 
those of which I have spoken, there is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which covers a 
broad field, and is of inestimable service 
to the wage-earners as well as to the busi- 
ness interests of the country. } 

“The Naturalization Bureau puts forth 
ceaseless efforts to keep the ranks of our 
citizens free from the accession of unde- 
sirebles. 
mitted to citizenship who have only a/| 


slight understanding of its privileges and | excessive taxation for socialistic purposes | 
responsibilities. No more constructive leg- | 8Md the stability of the pound is only | 


islative action can be taken by the Con- | 
gress than to raise the educational re- | 
quirements for admission to citizenship, | 
nor by the Department of Labor in seeing 
to it that proper safeguards aré main- | 
tained in the acquirement of this privi- | 
lege. Here, again, I call your attention to | 
a class of rackéteering with which the 
Department is having to deal. 

“In more than one place citizenship has 
been bought and sold, and this frequently 
through the machinations of naturalized 
citiz#ns as well as of cur own native-born | 
racketeers. The ways of these unpatriotic 
rackéteers are devious, and it requires un- 


tiring efforts not only to ascertain what | 


they are doing, but to stop their activi- 
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Conference Also to Study Promotion of Com- 
merce by Economic Agreements 
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major questions which today present 
themselyes. 

Delegates representing the governments, 
as well as chambers of commerce, na- 
tional commercial organizations and uni- 
versities with schools of business admini- 
tration will be in attendance from the 
United States and every other American 
republic. It is expected that there will 
be at least 300 delegates to the Confer- 
ence. From the Latin American nations 
alone no less than 50 already have signi- 
fied their intention of being present. 


Tour Industrial Centers 


| Boston, Hartford, New Haven and New 
York. 

Broadly the Conference will include in 
| its program a consideration of trade bar- 
| riers, with a view to finding means as far 
|as possible for the elimination of such 
obstacles to commercial 
|}among the American nations. 


| Another leading topic on the program | 


will be “Trade Promotion.” Various phases 
|of this important subject will be taken 
up. mong these will be the question of 
| developing inter-American commercial re- 
‘lations by means of general or special 
| economic agreements, similar to those of a 


interchange | 


Following the close of the Conference | regional character already in force among 
the visiting delegates from the Latin| seyeral American republics, and those be- 


American republics will be taken On &/ tween individual nations which already 
three-week tour of principal industrial | exist in some instances. 


centers of the United States. There they| “Another phase of the trade promotion 
will be entertained by the local chambers | problem will be the means of developing 
of commerce and will inspect various | cjoser relations between chambers 


of | 
manufacturing plants and make.a study |commerce and analogous associations of | 


/and no friends. 


of the varied industrial and commercial 
activities of the nation. This trip will 
include in its itinerary Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady, 


Congress he Urged 
To Form Coalition 


To Reduce Expenses 


Representative Beck States 


Suspension of Payments 


to Sinking Fund Would 
Help 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
have alike tried to reduce governmental 
expenditure, but while they have the prun- 
ing knife of the budget system, the Con- 
gress has the axe, which alone can bring 
results. 


Party System Blamed 
The difficulty of effecting economies in 
the Congress lies in the party system, for 
the minority can always propose extrava- 


|gant expenditures, which, if rejected by 


the majority, makes for it many enemies 
Therefore, it seems to 
the average Congressman good politics to 
win the favor of the few who will benefit 
by special legis!ative favors. 


The only practical remedy is for the best | 


men of both parties to forget for a time 
party differences and unite to accomplish 
that reduction of governmental burdens, 


which ought to be the chief objective in| 


the next Congress. The necessity for 
economy is not a party question and its 
treatment should rise above all party con- 
siderations. 


|the American republics. Standardization 
lof commodities and uniformity in the 
| definition of customary trade terms will 
lalso be considered. 


| Tourist Travel 


Of particular interest in this connection 
| will be the discussion of tourist travel as 


an aid to commerce, this being the first | 


time this subject has been on the program 
of any of the Pan American conferences. | 
With tourist expenditures one of the 
major items in the national economy of 
many nations, especially in Europe, it is 
believed that much may be done on the 
American Continent both through gov-| 
ernmental action and through private and 
unofficial agencies to increase and de- 
velop the tourist trade of the Americas. 

There will be discussion as to how the 
interested governments may aid in this 
field through providing certain facilities 
to travelers; and also as to services which 
|commercial associations, steamship com- 
panies and other transportation agencies 
can render to promote this form of inter- 
national trade and exchange. 

Improved transportation and communi- 
cation between the American nations will 
be another leading subject to which the) 
Conference will give attention. It will dis- | 
cuss highway construction and finance and 
its relation to other means of transporta- 
tion; the Pan American Railway; ocean | 
steamship services, commercial aviation; 
| free ports; and cable and wireless com- | 
| munication. 
| Consular Procedure 
| Effort to secure uniformity of consular | 
| fees throughout the Americas, as well as | 
progress in the simplification and stand- 
ardization of consular procedure and the 
results of the Pan American Commission 
on Customs Procedure and Port Formali- 
ties, will also be topics on the program. 
| Currency stabilization as a factor in the 
development of the Inter-American trade, 
will be one of the important problems to} 
be taken up by the Conference. Under the! 





_ Business Upturn 


| 
‘Senator Davis Asserts That 


| Wage Cutting and Slash- 
ing of Prices Will Menace 
Freedom of Nation 
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lieving the period of business and indus- 
trial depression which has gripped the en- 
tire world in ‘ts woeful clutch. Personally, 
I do not expect our country to emerge 
from its economic doldrums as long as the 
farmer receives cheap prices for his prod- 
ucts, prices, which in many cases, are 
actually below the cost of production. 
When prices for farm products are far | 
below the cost of all other articles which 
\the farmer must purchase in exchange | 
for his products, it means that every strata 
of our industrial and business life, ac- 
cordingly, feels the ill effect of this eco- | 
nomic liability. When the farmer's pur- | 
chasing power is seriously curtailed, it is | 
obvious that he cannot buy the products 
(of industry, which are needed 
household. Hence, the wheels of industry 





f Asked to Enable; 


in his | 


are restricted, resulting in so-called “over- | 


production” and the laying off of count- 
less thousands of industrial workers, who 
| swell the army of unemployed wage-earn- 


!of our national buying power. 
Use of Surpluses 


A beautiful Nature and the ingenuity of | 


| man have built up huge surpluses of food 


and commodities of every description, and | 


yet in this great Nation of ours, we find 
men, women and children, who are hun- 
gry and unable to obtain enough food to 
keep themselves normally nourished; we 
find abject poverty stalking about in our 
country. And, in the face of this para- 


doxical situation, proposals have been se- | 


riously offered to “remedy these condi- 


tions” by destroying one-third of the prod- | 
|ucts of our farms, harvested this year. 


It 


ers, thereby intensifying the curtailment | 


‘LOS ANGELES’ 


The quarters of the enlisted men aboard the Navy dirigible “Los Angeles” 


is equipped with a radio for receiving 


the programs of entertainment from 


| broadcasting stations ashore, separate from the sending and receiving 


instruments 


Dis 


is difficult to believe that such a proposal | 
‘Section Found to Lead in All Economic Factors With the 


will be endorsed, when it is recalled that 
we have millions of persons in our own 
country urgently in need of our farm 


| products, which they eagerly seek but are 


unable to purchase owing to family insol- 


vency brought about by long periods al 


unemployment. 


moving the vast volumes of agricultural 
and industrial commodities from the 
source of their production to the millions 
of consumers, who are urgently in need of 


| these products, and do it in a sound, busi- 


nesslike manner that will not add several- 
fold to the original cost of producing these 
articles and foodstuffs. 


Production Capacity 

We have the greatest capacity in the 
world to produce wealth, and the greatest 
capacity of any nation to consume -the 
volume of our industrial and agricultural 
production. And, yet, in face of these 
facts, we find our country foundering 
around in the throes of economic depres- 
sion, mainly because no sound and profita- 


heading of finance, there will also be taken | ble system of distribution has been found 
up the development of facilities for im-| to bring into closer harmonious relation- 


|low the example of England. We are in| 
| the midst of a crisis and a coalition gov- | 


;}cannot do as a matter of party politics. | 


proving and coordinating the compila-| 
tion and dissemination of economic and! 
financial statistics, 

Inter-American commercial arbitration | 
and the means for expanding this method | 
of settling commercial and business con- 
troversies between the shippers and buy- | 
ers of the different countries is another | 


In this respect we could profitably fol- 


ernment in spirit, although not in form, 
could effect economies, which one party 


Necessity for Coalition 


| This problem will be soundly solved when 


ship the capacity to produce and consume 
the products of our factories and farms. 


we have brought the producer and the 
consumer into closer contact with each 
other, and still leave a fair margin of) 
profit for the middle man. But, before 
this happy result can be attained, how- 


There is no occasoion for a coalition | subject on the agenda of the Conference. | ever, commodity prices must assure a fair 


Cabinet, as in England, for our Cabinet | Uniform legislation on bills af exchange, 
members are not, as in England, the lead- | Checks and other commercial paper, treat- 
ing members of Parliament. The necessity | ment of commercial traveling agents and 


| return to the producer. 


; 000 


politics, is in Congress and if the best 
men on both parties would declare a mora- 
torium on party politics and, electing 
some fair-minded and outstanding man as 


| Speaker, would combine to cut expendi- 


tures to the bone, there would be an im- 
mediate change for the better in our 
economic situation. 

There is no reason whatever, except 
party politics, why governmental expendi- 
tures could not be reduced from $5,000,000,- 
to $3,000,000,000, especially if we 
suspend during the period of this crisis 
further payments to the sinking fund. 

There should be no additional taxation, 
for the existing taxes have contributed 
much to the demoralization of business 
in this country. I say this with one ex- 


}ception and that is that it ought to be 


monstrous to every fair-minded man that 
$500,000,000 of a possible revenue are taken 
from the Government and largely turned 
over to the bootlegers, who,have used these 
funds to build up the most appalling con- 
spiracy against law and order that any 
Nation has witnessed in modern times. 


Wine and Beer Tax 


In my judgment, as a student of the 


Constiution, there is no constitutional 


|reason why Congress could not declare | 


light wines and malted liquors nonintoxi- 
cating in fact and then proceed to im- 
pose a heavy excise tax upon these lux- 
vries. If we adopted this simple expe- 
dient and abolished all the unnecessary 
and meddlesome bureaus, with which the 
executive departments are honeycombed, 
we could easily cut the necessities of tax- 
ation by $2,000,000,000. 

There would then be no deficit, but, on 
the contrary. a large surplus; business 
would be less burdened and would take 
heart, and the wheels of industry, now 
sunk in the mire of industrial prostration, 
would again move. 

Unless the coming Congress, which may 
prove to be one of the most critical since 
the foundation of the Government, can be 
impressed by a public demand that such 
a program be carried out, then the Con- 
gress, in the habit of all legislative bodies, 
will drift along in its ever-increasing ex- 
penditures for unnecessary purposes. 

Let us beware of the fate of England. 


Too many applicants are ad- | Its wealth also seemed inexhaustible, but Litherland, Herschel. 


today its business has been strangled by 


maintained by the aid of Francejand the 
United States. 


Agricultural Exports 
Remain at Low Levels 
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higher than any July since 1926. Total 
exports for the month exceeded those for 
July, 1930, by a little over 1,000,000 bush- 
els. Most of the increase was in heavier 
shipments to Oriental countries. 

AS a result of continutd competition 
from continental Europe, exports of 


lof a coalition, which would rise above | means of facilitating the introduction of | this country. 


samples, and the protection of trade 
marks and patent rights, are other sub- | 
jects on the program. 
| The topics of the program of the Fourth | 
Pan American Commercial Conference | 
cover every vital phase of inter- | 
American activities; and it it believed the | 
' holding of this Conference gow is timely 
and that it will help to solve some of the! 
preblems which at the present time con- 
front the business men of the Americas. 
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Dominge, Chas. C. Building construction as| 
applied to fire insurance and inspecting for | 
fire insurance purposes, by ... and Walter 
O. Lincoln, 2d ed., rev. 86 p., illus. N. Y., 
Spectator co., Div. of united business pub- 
lishers, 1931. 31-15524 | 
| Fimpel, Ernestine J. Coll. entrance and Re- 
| ents exercises in intermediate alegbra, by} 
|... and Chas. W. Snizek, B. S. (Cebco se- 
ries.) 104 p. N. Y., Coll. entrance book | 

co,, 1931. 31-15576 | 

Hart, Walter W. Modern junior mathematics, 
by .. . 1 v., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath 
& co., 1931. 31-15575 | 

Hauser, Bengamin G. New health cookery. 
132 p. N. Y., Tempo books, 1930. 31-15522 

Hester, Edna A. Books for junior colleges. 

4 p. Chicago, Amer. library assn., 1931. 
| 31-15570 

James, Walter H. Working drawings of ma- | 

chinery, by ... Malcolm C. Mackenzie, and 

| Alvin Sloane, 2d ed., rev. 147 p., illus. N. 

| Y¥., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 31-15526 

Joseph, Michael, 1897. Cat's company, illus. 
172 p. N. ¥., Dodd Mead & co., 1931. 

31-15404 

Future of rubber. 34 

Prtd. by W. Heffer 


| 
Kunhardt, John C. G. 
Pp. Cambridge, Eng., 
& sons, 1930. 31-15425 
Levi, Isabelle J. Student leadership in ele- | 
mentary and in junior high school and its 
transfer into senior high school. 21 p. Cin- 
cinnati, 1930. 31-15427 
Study of nature and 
scope of “principles of secondary education.” 
3 p. Cincinnati, 1930. 31-15583 | 
Lynde, Carleton J. Laboratory course in ev- 
eryday physics. 205 p., illus. N. Y¥., Mac- 
| millan co., 1931. 31-15579 
| McDonough, John. Airmanship. 108 p., illus. 
| N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 31-15530 | 
, Meldrum, Andrew N. 18th century revolution 
in science—first phase. 60 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & co., 1930 31-15406 
Metcalf, Henry C., ed. Business leadership. | 
357 p. N. Y., I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 
31-15426 
New York (City). Ordinances, ete. Code of 
- with amendments to May 
, ed. by M. J. Delehanty. 745 p., 
fllus ‘. Y., Delehanty inst., 1931 31-15418 
Oxford. Univ. Library com. Library provi- 
sion in Oxford. Rept. and recommendstions 
of comm. appointed by Congregaticn of 
Univ. 152 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1931. 
31-15573 
Peel, Mrs. Cecilia. Indian curries, soups and 
| sandwiches; complete guide for European 


lst, 


American cured pork and lard made an| housekeepers. 79 p. Lond. W. Thacker & 
co., 1930. 


Cheapness, either 
of labor or commodities, never can make | 
for prosperous economic conditions in | 
Furthermore, if cheapness 
was a factor toward national prosperity, 
India and China would be the wealthiest 


There is no encouragement, or sound 


business logic reflected from the classifi- | 


cation, “cheap.” Nor does it afford any 
optimistic assurance for permanent busi- 
ness activity. The “Cheap John” stores 
of my boyhood days were nothing more 
than second-hand stores, in fact. They 
were the trading marts of the poverty 
stricken people, and the presence of such 
a store in any community was a symbol of 
distress, which reflected economic condi- 
tions affecting the welfare of many living 
in these communities. 
Effect of Low Prices 

Cheapness of commodities and farm 
products did not engender local or national 
prosperity in those days, any more than 
it can today. I am opposed to cheap re- 
turns for the farmer for the products of 
his toil, or cheap returns for the workman 
in payment for his labor. 
sure both farmer and wage-earner can 
be generously paid for their products and 
labor, respectively, without menace to a 
just share of the profits of industry, com- 
| merce and finance which is due to the 
owners and stockholders of these economic 
units. Such a just system of distribution 


of our Nation’s production profits and/ 


4 


the series 

| National Industrial Conference Board. 
| Of the total land area of the United | 
| States, 71.2 pgr cent lies west of the Mis- | 
| sissippi River, but this vast area has only 
| 30.4 per cent of the to 
| greater density of the population east of | 
| the Mississippi is shown by the fact that | 
the East has 75.4 per cent of the urban 
| population of the country and 62.1 per cent 
of the rural population. 

But, with only. slightly over 30 per cent 
of the total population, the West has 
nearly 32 per cent of the total natjonal 
wealth as estimated by the Conference 
Board for 1929, showing that the per 
capita distribution favors the West. 

In at least three of the economic fa¢- 
|tors the share of the West actually ex- 


|ceeds that of the East, notwithstanding | 


the great disparity in population. In 1929 | 
the total value of the farm crops of the | 


| United States, according to the Depart- | 
;}ment of Agriculture figures, was $9,498,- | 


041,000. Of this total, the West produced | 
51.1 per cent. The total value of the ani- | 
mal products of the farm for the same | 
year was nearly $6,500,000,000, of which | 
53.3 per cent was produced in the West. | 


|The total railroad mileage of the United | 


States was 249,433 miles in 1929, and 50.9 | 


for technical operation of the lighter-than-air craft. 
tribution of the Nation’s Wealth 
Favors Area West of the Mississippi 


Moreover, I am! 


per cent of this was in the West. | 
| In the field of mining 48.3 per cent of | 
| the value of the product was in the West. | 


/supremacy of the East is clearly shown 


|most limits; transportation lines were 
|}expanded; mills and factories were en- 
|larged and new high pressure machinery 
| installed. Every phase of our economic, 
| activities were pushed to their fullest limit 
jof production. This situation was profit- 
able, while nearly every nation in the 
world was buying our products because | 
they were too busy with warfare to pro- 
| vide their own necessities of life, but when 
| this hectic spree of hog-wild production 
| was carried into the post-war days, when 
ithe former warring nations had resumed 
| their peace-time activities, the result was 
|the saturation of world markets by flood- 
ing them with goods, whose volume far 
exceeded the legitimate demands of normal) 
| times. 

Standing on this sacred spot, I look back 
with pride on the hisiory of Labor Day 
and note the steadily increasing depth 
of mutual understanding binding the| 
| workman and the employer. Year after | 
| year, the spirit of fair play and justice, | 
|involving the relationship between the | 
workman and his employer, grows stronger. | 
A graphic example of this meritorioys | 


wealth would do much to revive those gen-| condition is reflected in the growing repu- | 


erally prosperous days when laborers wore | 
silk shirts, and out farmers bought many} 
things besides the bare necessities of life. | 

Cut-throat prices, and dog-eat-dog busi- | 
ness policies mean cheap labor; cheap 
labor means cheap families, cheap families 
means a cheap country, and a cheap coun- 
try engenders phvsicai, as weil as mental 
poverty and illiteracy, resulting in national 
decay and halting the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

The need of sound readjustment in the) 
distribution of the profits of industry is 
based on logic, as illustrated in statistics) 
provided by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which points out that! 
while the net profits of industry have in-| 
creased approximately 550 per cent since 
1899, the wages paid to the employes en- 
gazed in our industrial production had 
risen only 300 per cent within the same 
period. 

Stockholders Affected 

A glance at a business report covering 
the first six months of this year, discloses, 
the fact that wage-earners were not the, 
only ones affected by shrinking incomes) 
since Jan. 1, stockholders in industry, also, | 
were victims of retrenchment policies. | 

As to the present depression from which 
the world appears to be emerging, it must 
be admitted that despite the widespread 
unemployment and subsequent woe which 
our Nation has suffered as a result of | 
business and industrial doldrums, we have 
weathered the economic storm in far bet-| 
ter manner than any other nation in the | 
world. Many noted economists, of world 
fame, have admitted this viewpoint, while 
declaving that the United States was lead- | 
ing the world back to economic stabiliza- 
tion from the widespread spree of destruc- 
tion. inflated currencies, stock-market | 
|gambling and high-pressure‘ production 


diation of the type of contract which pro- 
hibits workmen from peacefully discuss- | 
ing matter relevant to their employment 
problems and conditions. : 

Few employers, however, have ever in- 
sisted on this form of contract, which is| 
foreign to American ideals and which 
attempts to nullify one of the chief trini- 
ties of our Constitution, namely, the right 
of free speech, the right of free press, and 
the right of free thought. This type of 
contract blazed its own trail to popular 
contempt when the aid of courts was 
sought to enforce its autocratic provisions. 
And, according to present indications, it 
will soon be entirely eliminated from 
our economic structure. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The ibrary 
of Congress card numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Ind.—Population Bull., 2d Ser., Bur. of Census, 
Uv. § ept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 
(31-26217) 

Okla., Agric.—i5th Census of U. §.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
(31-26211) 
Bur. of | 
Comm. | 
(5-41547) 


5 cents. 

Accident Bull. No. 99, Cal. Yr. 1930. 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Price, 30 cents | 

| Glimpses of our Natl. Parks. Natl. Park Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free 31-28051 

Constitutional Basis of Public School Educ.— | 
Leaf. No. 40, July, 1931. Off of Educ., U.S 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. E31-792 

Basic Field Manual—Vol. IV, Signal Com- 
munication, War Dept. Price, 50 cents. 


| Michigan 


Exception of Manufacturing 
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s found for, brought out in a chart just published in {by the chart, which credits the West with | 
a ae : of Road Maps of Industry by the | but 19.5 per cent of the $70,000,000,000 | 
|of value of the products of manufacturing. | 


A surprising fact is revealed by the 
study of telephone distribution. Although 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, with 


tal population. The | such cities as Chicago, Detroit and Mil-| 


waukee, are included in the eastern divi- 
sion, there are more telephones per capita 
in the West. Of the 18,500,000 telephones 
in use in the United States in 1927, 31.8 


per cent were in the West, for the use of | 


30 per cent of the population. 

The people of the West have relatively 
more motor vehicles also. In 1930 the 
motor vehicle registrations of the United 
States totaled 26,523,000, of which 36.9 per 
cent were registered in the West. In 
other words, about 30 per cent of the 
population owned nearly 37 per cent of 
the motor vehicles. 

Retail store sales average about the 
Same per capita, East and West. Of the 
grand total of over $50,000,000,000 of retail 


sales for the country in 1929, the share, 


of the Wes; was 30.5 per cent for a popu- 
lation that was 30.4 per cent of the total. 
In considering these figures it may be 


noted that “urban population” includes all | 
cities and other incorporated places hav-| 


ing 2,500 population or more. “National 
wealth” represents tangible, physical as- 
sets only, not their ownership; it excludes 
credits, securities and currency, but spe- 


cifically includes land and structures and) 


| ! 
nations in the world. |But in the manufacturing industry the | other improvements thereon, the equip- 


ment of industrial enterprises and farms, 
livestock, 
land and equipment, personal property, 
motor and other vehicles, and gold and 
Silver coin and bullion. “Mining” includes 
products of mines, oil wells and quarries. 
“Railroad mileage” refers to the length 
of steam railroads, not the mileage of 
tracks operated. “Motor vehicle registra- 
tions” do not include motor cycles. 


Taken as a whole the chart shows the} 


existence of regional likenesses as well as 
differences in econamic status, and, in 
view of the larger area, points toward the 
West as the general area of economic ex- 
pansion within the Nation. 


Prevalence Report 
Of Infantile Paralysis 


New Cases for Week Ended 
Aug. 29 Listed by States 


P There were more than 1,200 new cases of | 
infantile paralysis in the country in the| 
week ended Aug. 29, according to a state- | 


ment, showing the number of new cases 


in-each reporting State, just issued by the | 
; United States Public Health Service. The ' 


full text of the statement follows: 


Cases of poliomyelitis reported to the Public 
Health Service for the week ended Aug. 29, 1931: 
Maine ‘oe 6 Virginia oe 
New Hampshire . North Carolina .. 
Vermont West Virginia ... 
Massachusetts .. South Carolina . 
Rhode Island . Georgia 
Connecticut n Florida 
New York City Kentucky 
New York State Tennessee .. 

excluding city. Alabama ° 
Pennsylvania Mississippi . 
New Jersey Arkansas 
Ohio Louisiana 

Oklahoma 
Illinois Texas 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
fowa 
Missouri cinee 
North Dakota ... 
South Dakota ... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware Pa ene 
Dist. of Columbia 
Maryland 


*Np report received. 


Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona .... 
Utah . 
Nevada . 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 


“warsaeoor 


Reserve 


railroads and public utilities, | 
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Relief Activities 
Aid Recovery of 
_ Drought Sections 


‘Canning of Surplus Fruit 
And Vegetables in Many 
Regions Will Be Helpful, 
Red Cross Declares 


Conditions prevailing in the areas 
stricken by drought in 1930 contrast vividly 
with conditions in these same areas today, 
due in large part to the activities of the 
| Red Cross, aided by volunteer workers and 
other agencies, in sponsoring food produc- 
tion and conservation, the national head- 
quarters of the Red Cross announced 
Sept. 5. The: headquarters’ statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Reports from Red Cross chapters indi- 
cate that several million cans and jars of 
surplus vegetables, fruits and some meat 
is being salvaged in the Red Cross project 
to store food for Winter needs. 

The American Red Cross determined in 

| the Spring to continue the canning project 





started last Fall, when it became evident 
that fine vegetable and fruit crops would 
prevail in the States which were drought 
| stricken last year. The project has been 
sponsored by a large number of the more 
than 1,100 chapters which gave drought 
| relief last Winter. 

Products in Storage 

| The national Red Cross has furnished 
more than 1,000,000 cans and glass jars. 
| Thousands of volunteer workers have car- 
| ried on the canning. The Department of 
| Agriculture, Home Economics Bureau, the 
| State extension groups and many other 


— j\agencies have joined in the work. The 


canning has been exclusively of donated 
| surpluses, sometimes by carload lots, and 
| the workers have been volunteers, except- 
|ing where funds existed to hire wives of 
the unemployed. 


Chapters have in many instances set up 
| “storage pantries” and housewives, in can- 
ning for their own needs, have donated 
generously to these stocks. 


Since the American Red Cross inau- 
| gurated its drought relief work in August, 
1930, it has distributed free more than 
700,000 seed collections, or in excess of 80 
carloads of seeds. 


Contrast in Conditions 


These provided late vegetable and for- 
| age crops last Fall, plentiful Spring and 
Summer gardens this year, with every 
vegetable variety represented and now the 
third distribution in southern States is 
}going forward, to provide late vegetable 


;crops in the Fall. 


_ The vivid contrast between the condi- 
|tions applying in the majority of the 
|drought-stricken States of last year as 
compared with the present, is contained 
in the following comment from a Ten- 
nessee county: “We can hardly believe, 
as we view the abundant crop of today, 
that thousands of persons were on the 
verge of starvation in this county six 
months ago. Along the roads we see acre 
after acre of peas, potatoes, beans, cane, 
all, things that can be stored for Winter 
use. 

From Arkansas, a different picture from 
last year's is given, as follows: “This 
year’s farm productivity in Arkansas 
|proves that this State is one in which 
verily flows milk and honey when the 
land is tickled practically by the arm of 
hard work. Last year’s drought caught 
most farmers with little or no canned 
vegetables and fruit and meat on hand 
and less fodder for livestock. 


Livestock Sacrificed 


“As @ result much livestock was sac< 
rificed to dealers, and food and clothing 
were supplied by the Red Cross and other 
charities. However, this Winter there will 
not be a solitary family in Arkansas with- 
out an ample supply of home-canned food 
jand plenty of feed for ‘livestock. 

The canning project was sponsored by 
the Red Cross to teach canning methods 
to many housewives who had not before 
conserved their surpluses, if they had any, 
and containers were furnished to families 
who could not supply them from their 
limited resources. It also has produced 
| public stores which the Red Cross chap- 

ters will distribute to the needy this 
Winter. ; 


® A food conservation program by the Jef- 
ferson County, Alabama, Red Cross chap- 
ter is producing a Winter supply of more 
than 100,000 cans and jars of fruits and 
vegetables. This chapter conducts a broad 
civilian relief program for Birmingham 
and surrounding county, with funds pro- 

vided locally. The chapter obtained 4,000 

packets of seed from the national Red 

Cross last Spring; farm bulletins from 

the Department of Agriculture; the aid of 
| the county agent in Supervising gardens; 
plots and plowing of them through the 
American Legion and launched what 
proved to be a highly successful garden 
program. 

Recently several thousand women have 
been canning vegetables and fruits in 
| model kitchens set up in public schools. 
, A warehouse has been donated. The news- 
papers have aided by printing recipes for 
home canners and daily coupons for 
; women to fill in, who will give of their 
surplus, or empty jars, or their time in 

community canning. Girls and women’s 
clubs have pledged as many as 100 dozen 
jars each. Through this coordination of 
all agencies, a fine work is being carried 
through successfully, and the unemployed 
in that county will have a large store to 
draw upon this Winter. 


Food for Growing Boy 


Scientists says it is quite normal for a 
boy in his “teens” to crave more food, 
perhaps, than any one else in the family. 
He needs plenty of milk, eggs, fresh fruit 
and vegetables in addition to the energy 
foods that are usually present in his diet, 
such as bread and butter, cereals, potatoes, 


|cake and pastry.—(Department of Agri- 
}culture. ) 
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ties. Constant vigilance is necessary to| Unfavorable showing, the index for cured 31-15529 | activi i 
maintain sienameete upon the high viene | Pork reaching a new low level for July| Phelps. sad. mn pened op, Meee Moral’s | OOn ite aftermath oe ee 
where it should rest. No quarter will be | 9 27 points below the previous minimum. Y dence: MY Be Denver is436| Many of us vividly recall the prosperity 
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..| history. Overnight, so to speak, our Na- | blicati 
and John Challinor. 56 p., ill N.Y. Dies ; , | Information regarding these publications 
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In the dilution of germicides there is often the possibil- 
ity that the germicidal power will be lost when the 
agent becomes mixed with body fluids such as saliva 
and serum. In the case of Zonite the dilutions that are 
recommended definitely take this into account. They 
provide ample reserve strength to meet the require- 
ments of practical use in the home. 


Small Arms Firing Regulations and Instruc- 
tions, 1931. U. S. Navy Dept. Free. 
31-27185 


One-seventh of Families 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


Pn FF Chicago, Il., Univ. of! 1931. Reptd. by J. L. W. Henney, Court of 
. , Appeals. Reptr.. Columbus, 1931. 
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" Wholesale Defaults in Debts Face 





Entire World, Mr. Shipstead Says 


Calls for Extra Session of Congress Immediate- 


ly ‘for Purpose of 


Putting Our Own 


House in Order’ 
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leaders of both political parties. In ad- 
dition, they were without doubt imbued 
with a profound conviction that such a 
program was not destructive in character 
but rather constructive and _ patriotic. 
Tremendous pressure was brought to bear 
upon members of Congress from various 
sources to carry this program through 
practicaly as outlined, with the exception 
of the bill to loan money to veterans, 
and this was done. Congress adjourned 
its members went home; the country 
heaved a sigh of relief and waited for the 
promised prosperity to appear. 

But the world-wide depression, which 
began to make its first appearance in 
the United Staes during the month of 
June, 1929, continued its devastating 
course with increased momentum and 
fury, spreading its destruction throughout 
the world. 


Condition Said to Be More 
Than a State of Mind 


Freedom of progress, in large measure, 
has been given the spread of the depres- 
sion by frequently issued and often re- 
peated statements of financiers, industrial 
and political leaders that there is no de- 
pression, and that if there is one, it is 
psychological and due to a state of pub- 
lic mind. If they believe inability to pay 
interest or amortization payments on farm 
mortgages, inability to draw deposits from 
closed banks, 7,000,000 workingmen out 
of employment, ships lying idle in harbors, 
business going bankrupt is simply a psy- 


2 ! 
chological phenomena or state of mind, the 


only words I can find to express my opin- 
ion of their views is to say that such 


leaders have no minds at all and should spite of the fact that they have for years| 


confuse the public mind with foolish 
Setar. given weight and attention 
simply and only because of the fact that 
these persons who have made them hap- 
pen to occupy positions of prominence 
and power. Such men must bear the a 
sponsibility of a do-nothing policy tha 
leads to further chaos, as 1S becoming in- 
creasingly apparent to people everywhere. 

ince October, 1929, many statesmen, 
ove industrialists and economists 


have been saying that prosperity was just | 


around the corner and would be here in 

0 days. e 
ow leer week, “Now we have a the 
bottom.” This was true, but they have 
failed to mention that there was a — 
bottom every week. Many of them e- 
fore the collapse of the speculative ago 
was proclaiming that we had ee _ 
new era of economics, a permanent pla = 
of prices.” I am not talking to them, ; 
to that portion of the great body - 
American people who are expected to pe y 
for the mistakes of their leaders in in 
dustry, finance and politics. 


Present Depression 


Said to Exceed Others 
Jati ow i throes of an 
Nationally, we are in the ¢ 

economic depression during which = 

paper losses to date have eneeaed = 

combined losses of the panics of 3, 


1893, 1907, 1920 and 1921; and so far as | 


ve ways to measure the real or 
saative teanes 0 those declines, it is ~— 
that in all probability all of them _ 
gether did not approach the present is 
aster in magnitude. Bank clearings are 
now reported on the Federal reserve = 
dex to be at a lower level than ae e- 
fore, since the Civil War, and bank c ~ 
ings are a good index of the trend o 
things in a country where most transac- 
tions are settled by check. 

The whole world is facing wholesale 
defaults in debts, public and private. We 
have a Treasury deficit, to which we are 
adding in conseguence of our daily bor- 
rowing of milliohs of dollars. 
number of unemployed persons, formerly 
employed and now employable, will not be 
less than 8,000,000 by midwinter 

In England there are about 3,000,000 
unemployed, and the British Parliament 
will meet next week to cope with a deficit 
of $600,000,000. A coalition government, 
nonpartisan in character, has been formed 
to meet the emergency. Party govern- 
ment in England is on the scrap heap. 
The new administration hopes to balance 
the budget not by increasing taxes, but 
at the expense of social relief and the ex- 
isting wage level. Is it really possible 
that they expect this program to restore 
the budget to equilibrium and to check 
the decline in the price level? 

The economic a. of Germany 
and Austria was before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations for decision as to 
whether the treaty of Versailles and St. 
Germain has been violated by its con- 
clusion. The arguments are in and the 
court may throw the agreement out, or 
Austria and Germany may withdraw it. 


World Regarded 
As ‘Armed Camp” 


As evidence on the state of opinion 
in Europe, we may as well bear in mind 
the statement of one of the opponents of 
the agreement, that a decision favoring 
the agreement would be a decision favor- 
ing a declaration of war. 

In spite of Locarno, of the Kellogg pact 
and of loud protestations of peaceful in- 
tentions, the world is an armed camp. 
Although Europe cannot pay its debts and 
large numbers of its population are hun- 
gry, expenditures for armaments are not 
decreasing. : 

We have seen the World War, which 
was stopped by the armistice, continued 
as an economic war under the provisions 
of the treaty of Versailles. The war in- 
demnities required from Germany because 
of an alleged sole responsibility for the 
war have been paid, since 1924, with 
money raised by sale of bonds by bankers 
to American and other investers. Because 
of the descending price level, her lack of 
ability to borrow and the high tariffs 
against her products, she can make the 
indemnity payments no longer, if at the 
same time she is to pay interest on other 
borrowing. Germany is therefore in the 
plight of the steamboat that could either 
move upstream or blow its whistle, but not 
do both these things at. the same time. 

Under the treaty of Versailles she is ex- 
pected to go on paying indemnities, and, 
of course, those who have loaned her 
money have required and expect interest 
on the loans. In her position as a debtor 
unable to go on with too extensive a bur- 
den, Germany is in the same position as 
other governments and millions of private 
persons, corporations and communities the 
world over, unable to pay interest on loans 
made on the basis of inflated credits. The 
mounting value of gold, with its accom- 
panying decreasing price level, has in- 
creased the burden of debt for all debtors 
alike far beyond their ability to pay. 

Governments the world over, including 
(except 
Canada and the United States), are in a 
similar condition of insolvency. The state 
of affairs in Australia is as bad as that 
of Chile, Brazil, Spain or Austria. Japan 
suffers acutely. China is bankrupt. India 
seethes because of economic chaos. 
keep reading of the flight from the mark 


Some of them have said | 


Our total | 


and the pound. We have also seen the 
flights of cabinets from London and Paris, 
from Berlin to Paris and London, and 
from Washington to all these capitals. 
Why all this hysteria of flight? 


If one prefers to consider the world by 


occupations and classes, he will find the) 


agricultural and livestock industries every- 
where in the same destitute condition. 


Swamped with debts which they cannot} 
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| the victorious powers, in the so-called | 


Peace Conference at Paris to hold Ger- 
many solely and exclusively responsible 
for all the damage on land, on sea and be- | 
low or above suffered by the citizens of | 
the victorious powers. So we had our 
share in the first of the agreements which 


| gave rise to the inverted pyramid of bor- 


rowing, even though the treaty of Ver- 
Sailles was not ratified by the Senate. 


Our Relation in Affairs 
Of World Considered 


I need but mention the subsequent 
agreements the Dawes Committee and the 
Young Committee, the experts, near ex- 
| perts and other gatherings. We have had 
|the more or less direct participation of 
| Washington and New York authorities, 
now surreptitious, now overt. It has been 
said we were in them unofficially, but fi- 
nancially they have involved us in them 
all. Upon them all+has rested the struc- 
ture of borrowings which have so demor- 
alized security markets with an orgy of 
speculation and the creation of a sea of 
indebtedness, both domestic and interna- 
tional, unequal io anything the world has 





pay, blinded by conflicting reports of 
governmental policies, those engaged in 
them are ready, in many instances to 
thrown up the sponge. 


Mining and related industries, such as 
petroleum, ar® loudly calling for govern- 
mental operation, regulations, price con- 
trol and tariff protection—for everything 
in short except the traditional economic 
principle of untrammeled, free competi- 
tion. This is as true of Europe as in Asia, 
as true of South African mining as of 
Chilean nitrate, as true of copper as of 
coal and oil. 

Turn to the manufacturing and trans- 
portation interests. One finds them in all 
;countries in the same whirl of uncer- 
tainty, confusion and controversy as to 
public policy or their own trade policies. 
The hotels of Europe and America are 
filled with representatives of all these in- 
dustries nervously arguing with each other 
about remedial action. 


Shrinkage in Value 
Of Securities Cited 
The investing classes are in trouble. 


|Their railroad securities 
|bonds are daily shrinking in value in 


enjoyed the highest rates and rents in 
|history. Unbelievable figures are quoted 
|to us in recent discussions of proposals to 
take care for some years of defaulted 
| building and construction bonds. At the 
present price level, railroads rates, cer- 
}tainly in a large portion of our inland 
| territory are almost confiscatory on ag- 
|ricultural products. 


The clamor for wage reductions goes 
;}On throughout the world. The theory 
seems to be that because the cost of 
living is alleged to have declined, the wages 
of labor should automatically decline. The 
| basis for their belief, of course, is the as- 
|}Sumption that wage earners have no in- 
jherent right to aspire to a higher rela- 
| tive standard of living than they can at- 
; tain in periods of depression. This as- 
sumption is again based on the orthodox 
principle that the income to capital, even 
though such capital structure be heavily 


inflated, must be maintained at all costs, | 


and capital losses are therefore trans- 
ferred to labor by reduction of wages. 
The amazing thing about it all is that 
here we are, 13 years after the war ended, 
2 years after the present depression be- 
gan, without a glimmer of consensus of 
opinion as to what the connection has 


been, if any, between the war and the de- | 


pression, or between the depression and 
policies pursued since the war. 
had endless consultations, and nothing has 
come out of them but feebly pious hopes 
and endless temporizing. Bankers meet 
and meet again, and out of each con- 
ference comes some formula that has for 
its object the liquidation of existing obli- 
gations as quickly as possible, and then 
the creation of more indebtedness as a 
means of stimulating a revival. 
world is already sinking in a sea of debt 


To add to these debts seems like pouring | 


water in a pond where a man is already 
drowning. 


|Understanding of Times 
Said to Be Lacking 


Officials travel about looking owlish and 
| suppressing their sense of great impor- 
tance and responsibility. Economists sit 
around tables—round and square and 
other shapes—like astrologers of the Mid- 
dle Ages trying to divine the portents 
of the stars moving on the economic 
heavens. In spite of it all, the peoples 
of the world have so far been given no 
clear, single and comprehensive formula 
for the intelligent understanding of the 
signs of the times. 


It is natural that we should first think | 


|of our own troubles in the United States 


We have a lot of them, some implied in | 


what I have said generally regarding world 
conditions, some that relate to our special 
Situation. We have certain problems of 
transportation, trade, agriculture, labor 
and finance that are complicated and se- 
rious, reaching out over the entire life 
and activity of our Nation. Those prob- 
lems can hardly be more than enumerated 
in a brief radio address, but that does not 
mean that they are unknown and unex- 
plored. In point of fact, we shall have 
this Winter to face them all, and to do so 
at the worst possible time—when the rest 
of the world is facing its own desperate 
Situation and turning to us for help, and 
when urgent difficulties are crowding in 
upon us from every angle. 


Question of Responsibility 


For Depression Discussed 
The years of our alleged prosperity and, 


unfortunately, of our smug complacency | 
passed by without any effort on the part | 
of our responsible leaders to marshal the 


facts and discover the nature and signifi- 
cance of these problems, yet the problems 
were there all the while and could have 
been perceived. Now, when everything is 
| tense with forebodings, when responsible 
men the world over are showing apprehen- 
sion as to the capacity for survival of our 
industrialistic, economics, and capitalistic 
organization, we ar> forced to turn t/, the 
forbidding task of solving all these prob- 
lems at one and the same time. 

How much responsibility have we for 
this crisis? I think that we, as a col- 
lective group in world affairs, as a Na- 
tion whose force is exercised with or with- 
out popular knowledge and consent, by 
Government executives and by business 
executives, together or independently—I 
think, I repeat, that we have a consider- 
able degree of responsibility, perhaps more 
than what is usually termed a “fair share.” 
We have pursued certain policies for 15 
years, and these policies have caused Euro- 
pean peoples and governments to act in 
certain ways. We have tolerated the larg- 


est scale borrowing venture ever set on | 
foot, all upon the assurance from our 


most respectable leaders, public and pri- 


vate, that this was sure to recreate a basis | 
of world confidence and bring about an| 


increase of world trade by several hun- 
dred per cent out of which all war-time 
and post-war obligations would be easily 
liquidated. 


This borrowing was all based apparently | 


upon calculations that our Treasury poli- 
cies regarding the European government 
debts to our Government would work out 
harmoniously and constructively. All the 
private borrowing seemed to rest upon an 
involved network of public agreements 
The final debtor, of course, was cleverly 
assumed to be Germany. And in the 
Spring of 1919 our Secretary of State, with 
at least the absence of objection of his 


We ichief, if not his acquiescence, had sol- 


emnly joined with his colleagues of all 


We have | 


But the | 


ever experienced. 


I emphasize this aspect of our involve- 
ment in the present state of the world for 
two reasons: Firstly, there is a tendency 
in many quarters to lay the blame for 
our domestic crisis here in America upon 
world conditions, and, secondly, there is 
| the practical question of what we are go- 
ing to do about it. How much can Amer- 
ican people be held officially responsible 
for the results of acts done by unofficial 
commissions and to what extent has offi- 
clal acquiescence or lack of protective 
measures resulted in placing responsibility 
upon us as a government and as a people? 


As to the first point, I believe it will 
be rather difficult to get the American 
people to accept the theory that they 
|can be turned upside-down overnight by 
| foreign disasters after they have been told 
for 10 years that they were basking in 
an unbreakable wall of protection, guided 
the everlasting’ sun of prosperity behind 
by men whose sagacious eyes had read 
the future not. alone of this generation, 
but also of the Nation. Our people were 
told that nothing could affect them; that 
| their standards of living were too high, 


and building| our public and private financial systems | ynemployment 


| were such that we could weather any 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.1 
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Business Conditions Abroad 


Analyzed in Weekly Review 


‘Recent Developments in European and Orien- 


tal Countries Are Summarized 


ECENT developments in business and industrial conditions in European and 
Oriental countries are reviewed in the weekly survey of world trade just made 


public by the Department of Commerce. 
from the Department’s trade commissioners abroad. 


The review is based on reports received 


The section of the review 


dealing with conditions in Europe and the Orient follows in full text: 


British Malaya 


British Malaya.—A committee has been 
appointed to investigate the advisability 
the proposed 
However, a de- 


of the Colony entering 
Malayan customs union. 


lam the new government faces is balanc- 
Higher taxes are antici- 
into Ceylon 


cision is not expected for at least one 


year. 


imports 


Ceylon 


Ceylon.—Ceylon continues depressed due 
to low commodity prices, but dealers re- 
port that most markets are steadier at 
present levels, and with the exception of 
tea, the general feeling seems to be that 
the bottom has been reached. Tea prices 
during 
months and stocks of Ceylon tea in Lon- 
such an 
ten that the Ceylon Association in Lon- 
don and the Tea Brokers’ Association in 
Ceylon have agreed to limit offerings to 
is ex- 
pected of the proposed tea propaganda 


declined considerably 


don have accumulated to 


30,000 packets per week. 


campaign. 


Rubber and coconut producers have been 
relieved somewhat by the 
export duties, and some rubber 
that had intended to close have continued 
operations. The low price of rice and the 
practice of repatriating discharged Indian 
laborers has prevented the laboring pop- 
ulation being seriously affected, and the 
problem has not 
The new constitution of Ceylon 


‘| serious. 


Much 


ex- 


remission of 
estates 


become 


July foreign trade showed a slight 
increase over June in both exports and 
Exports totaled 32,767,000 Straits 
dollars, while imports totaled 33,699,000. 
(Straits dollar equals $0.56. 


recent 


has come into operation and the first prob- ° 


GENUINE 


“BuLE DURHAM 


ing the budgét. 
American imports 
have suffered chiefly from the poor de- 
mand for automobiles and allied products. 


pated. 


a generally 


next Summer. 
port markets remain quiet. 


South China markets 
better movement. 


firm. 
| flour 


doubled. 


China 


China—The flood situation in the cen- 
tral Yangtze River area overshadows all 
other factors in China’s present 
| tion. 


report 


are now relatively 


condi- 
Various relief organizations are ac- 
tively developing plans in efforts to meet 
}extensive demands for assistance. 
mates are not available as to extent of 
damage to crops, nor regarding damage 
otherwise, but water is now receding in 
the Hankow area, although more slowly 
than anticipated. Crop conditions outside 
the large flooded area are reported good. 
Absence of heavy rains in the north 
{China area and™“the approaching end of 
the rainy season are encouraging toward 
fair crop return. 
are now diminishing for the Rai 
being opened to steamer traffic prior to 
Tientsin import and ex- 


Esti- 


Prospects 
River 


slightly 
Silk sales in the last 
two weeks have been brisk, with prices 
Due to recent arrivals, Hong Kong 
heavy. 
Trade mark fees in Hong Kong have been 
It is reported that Kwangtuneg 
Province plans the inauguration of a to- 
bacco monopoly on September 1. , 
man company has sold 20 freight cars to Still far below the value of that in the 
thte Sunning Railway. 

Buying activity in 


A Ger- 


north Manchuria, 
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| especially in beans and cereals, has im- | 
| proved. Future dealings in new crops is | 
also encouraging to the general outlook | 
\in north Manchuria. | 
| 

| 


Greece 


Greece.—Preliminary data on foreign | 
trade for the first six months of 1931 show | 
| &@ smaller turnover than in the same period | 
of 1930, with adverse balance totaling 2,- | 
570,786,000 drachmas (drachma_ equals | 
|$0.013) as against 3,061,003,000 drachmas. | 
|Imports amounted to 4,482,956,000 drach- 
mas and exports to 1,912,170,000 drach- 
fas, as compared with 5,397,827,000 and 
| 2,336,824,000, respectively, in the first six | 
months of 1930. The United States fell 
from first to third place as a source of 
|Greek imports, and was also third as a 
country of destination for Greek exports. 
Gross receipts from the mortgaged reve- 
nues in the first six months of 1931 totaled 
1,947,812,000 drachmas as against 1,876,- 
927,000 drachmas in the corresponding 
period of 1930;/the increase was due chiefly 
to larger returns from customs and stamp 


tax dues, (Drachma equals about 1 cent 
U. SD) | 
Japan 

Japan.—Official forecasts of Japan's rice 


crop estimate a 5 per cent reduction from 
the five-year average. Chosen’s (Korea) 
crop is estimated 2'2 per cent below the 
1930 crop. Local newspapers report that 
the Japanese Government will not in- 
crease the import tariff on automobiles, | 
and that the present duties in aluminum | 
will remain. Government railways con- 
tinue to experience declining revenues, in 
both passenger and freight traffic. Money 
rates are tightening. It is reported that 
one of the largest Japanese steamship 
companies is considering construction of 
four freighters for service between the 
Orient and New York 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom.—The United States 
Post Office Department has announced 
that, effective Sept. 1, postage rates to 
the United Kingdom will be as follows: 
Letters, 5 cents for the first ounce or 
fraction thereof and 3 cgnts for each 
additional ounce or fraciion thereof; post 
cards, 3 cents each. 

British foreign trade during July, while 


corresponding month last 
[Continued on 


year, showed 
Page 8, Column 1.) 









TOBACCO 


NOW 5 ¢ formerly 8’ 


‘ROLL Your OWN!’ 


Genuine “BULL” DURHAM Tobacco at 5¢ marked the entrance of my father, 


Percival S. Hill, into the Tobacco business. 


For 14 years he was President of The 


American Tobacco Company. The fine quality and popularity of ‘BULL’ DURHAM 
were always subjects of great pride to him. Therefore, it is particularly gratifying to 
us to offer this important saving and service to the American , 


public at this time. 


PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


GEORGE W. HILL 


Factory Output 
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Of Self-powered 
Radio Sets Begun 


New Type Receivers to Ens 


able Reception to Millions 
Of Unelectrified Homes, 


Says Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and batteries, and the development of’& 
fixed magnet dynamic loudspeaker which 
is said to provide a quality of tone and 
range of volume never before possible in 
a battery-operated receiver. r ond 


The radio industry, as a whole, has 
adjusted itself to the new economic con= 
ditions of the past two years, but only 
after experiencing the worst slump in its 
brief but spectacular history of less thah 
a decade. Overproduction at the end of 
1929, coupled with the business down 
trend brought about a siege of price-cut< 
ting, and much distress merchandise was 
dumped onto the market. Several of the 
old-line manufacturers went into bank= 
ruptcy, while others adjusted production 
to meet demand, and thus avoided further 
industrial turmoil. 


Radio is held to mean more to the rural 
home than to the city dweller, who uses 
it essentially for entertainment, and to’'® 
degree for education. To the farmer, on 
the other hand, radio means a vital busi<- 
ness service, as well as an entertainment 
medium. Stations in rural areas bring to 
the farmer agricultural markets, weather 
reports and other farming information 
that means dollars and cents. 

Up to this time, however, the receivers 
available to the farmer have been of poer 
quality. These rural homes have been 
forced to do without radio service, -or 
else use improvised sets of nonstandard 
manufacture, considered entirely out -of 
step with the rapid technical adviees 
made in A. C. powered. sets, which have 
brought them to near perfectio * 


Abooklet of 24 leaves 
of imported &\1\At. 
cigarette paper ate ; 
tached to each sack 


NOW... @\1\Aat, ciga- 
rette paper—150 
leaves to the book— 


ye 
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Suit for Refund 
Held Barred by 


Limitation Peri 


Amended Petition Stated 
New Cause of Action and 


Was Submitted Too Late, 


According to Ruling 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


WILLIAM LORENZEN 
v. 

Unrtrep States OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 9051. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Western District of Missouri. 

Aten McRevnoitps (R. A. MOONEYHAM 
with him on the brief), for appellant; 
Harry L. Tromas (Wiiiiam L. VANDE- 
VENTER With him on the brief), for ap- 
pellee. 

Before Kenyon and Boorn, Circuit Judges, 
and Dewey, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 27, 1931 

Dewey, istrict Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from a judgment of 
the District Court holding in favor of the 
United States, defendant, in an action at 
law to recover taxes claimed to have been 
illegally and wrongfully collected. 

The facts are as follows: prior to June 
1, 1920, the Pure Grain Distilling Com- 
pany was a corporation of Missouri. On 
January 1, 1920, William Lorenzen, plain- 
tiff in this action, was the sole surviving 
stockholder and officer of said corporation. 
The charter of the corporation was al- 
lowed to lapse and plaintiff became the 
owner of the assets of the corporation. 
There were no debts of the corporation. 
The assets consisted of 219 barrels of 
whiskey containing 8455-8/10 gallons of 
distilled spirits. These spirits were stored 
‘in a United States Government Ware- 
house in the exclusive charge of an In- 
ternal Revenue storekeeper-gauger. On 
the 27th of July, 1920, the liquor was de- 
stroyed by fire inside of the warehouse, or 
had been withdrawn from the warehouse 
without knowledge on the part of the 
plaintiff, Lorenzen. On the 20ih of Sep- 
tember, 1920, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue demanded from plaintiff the 
sum of $6.40 per gallon as a tax upon 
the distilled spirits, claiming that the 


liquor had been withdrawn for beverage; family,” either on the theory that the wife was the “head of the family” within 


Purposes, and that under the law, the tax 
Was due, and that unless the tax was 
paid, penalties and interest would be 
added. Plaintiff paid the tuxes on Sep- 
tember 21, 1920, in the sum of $54,117.12. 
On the 15th of October, 1920, a claim tor 
refund was filed with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. The grounds of 
that claim were: 


Destroyed by Fire 


That on July 27, 1920, the Bonded 
Warehouse No. 36 at Liberal, Mo., was de- 
stroyed by fire containing 8455.80 gallons 


-of whiskey, that Deputy Collector H. S.| 


Fischer, who investigated the fire claimed 
that the warehouse was looted before the 
fire on account of which he demanded and 
insisted on payment of the tax at the 
average rate of $6.40 per gallon which was 


_finally paid under protest. 


_Warehouse to protect the property after| that the payment of other indebtedness was secured thereby, would in effect con- 


' 


“If as the deputy claims that the ware- 
house was looted it was done without the 
knowledge or connection in any way by 
the owners, we employed two guards at the 


the warehouse was robbed in February 
in 1920, of one barrel of whiskey on which 
the Department made an assessment at 
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CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ABATEMENT AND SURVIVAL—Hasband’s cause of action for medical expenses 
caused by wife's injuries—Survival of death of wife and wrongdoer— 

A husband's cause of action in Minnesota for medical expenses and nurSing 
incurred in attempting to cure his wife of injuries survived the death of both the 
wife and the wrongdoer, since such cause of action did not arise “out of an injury 
to the person” within the meaning of a Minnesota statute providing that such a 
cause of action dies with the person of either party. 

Fowlie v. First Minneapolis Trust Co.. Admr., etc.; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28160, Aug. 
7, 1931. 

APPEAL—Decisions appealable—Disallewance of item ef coste—Federal courts— 

A Federal district court’s decision disallowing an item of costs in a case in which 
the right to costs was not in dispute was appealabile to the circuit court of appeals, 
notwithstanding the rule that an appeal does not lie where its only purpose js to 
challenge the propriety of an award of costs, at least unless the power~ef the court 
be at issue. 

Williams et al. v. Sawyer Brothers, Inc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 416, July 17, 1931. 


CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Actions against—Process—European cor- 
poration doing business in United States for process purposes—Factors as agents— 

Where a Belgium textiles manufacturing corporation did not maintain a manu- 
facturing plant, or an office, store room or sales room in the United States, and 
did not solicit orders, enter into contracts for the sale of its merchandise, ad- 
vertise its products or collect or disburse any money in the United States, but 
exported its products to a firm of factors in the United States for the sale thereof 
by such factors, and where such firm, although the exclusive importer of the cor- 
poration’s merchandise, sold goods of other manufacturers, and maintained its 
offices, conducted its business and advertised the corporation's products at its own 
expense, and fixed the price at which it sold such merchandise, although the title 
remained in the corporation until the sale by the firm, and where the firm collected 
the price of the goods so sold and remitted the p s to the corporation and 
received for its services and expenses in marketing and selling the merchandise 
stipulated commissions based upon the gross wholesale price, in gddition to fixed 
sums as reimbursement for expenses incurred by it in connection with its business 
as a factor for the corporation, the corporation was transacting business in the 
United States for process purposes, since its products were sold in the United States 
by the firm of factors as its agent. 

E. Wagner and Adler Co. v. Societe Anonyme 
N. Y., No. L-49-96, Aug. 5, 1931. 


Iwan Simonis eal: D.C. 3. &. 


ae 


Coal Is Classed 


Inclusion of Goods in Differ- 
ent Official Classifications 


scriptive Properties 


‘TRANSCONTINENTAL O1t Co. 
OHIO Or, COMPANY. ‘“SIGNEE, SUBSTITUTED, 
% 

HARLAN- WALLIS vAL CORPORATION. 
Commissione. of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 


April 25, 1930, Serial No. 299441, 
Munn, ANpdeRsON, STANLEY, Fostzr & Lippy 

(Sytvester L. Lippy of counsel), 

Transcontinental Oil Co., The Ohio Oil 

Company, assignee, substituted; ArrHur 

Harr for Harlan-Wallis Coal Corpora- 

tion, 

Commissioner's Opinion 
Aug. 11, 1931 

KInnan, First Assistant Commissioner. — 
This case comes on for review,’on appeal 
of the applicant, Harlan-Wallins Coal 
Corporation, of the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Tyade Mark Interferences sus- 
taining the opposition of Transcontin- 
ental Oil Co., The Ohio Qil 


applicant corporation not entitled to the 





COSTS—Items allowable—Premium on attachment bend—Federal courts—Law 
applicable—Conformity Act—Rule created by, usage— 

The dismissal of a suit in the Federal District Court for the Southern District 
of New York entitled the defendant to the allowance, as an item of costs, of the 
premium he had paid upon a bond to release an attachment, notwithstanding the 
Federal Conformity Act and the New York decisions to the contrary, since the 
Federal court had the power to establish a contrary rule by a rule of the court or 
by usage, and since the general usage of allowing as costs disbursements made in 
procuring surety company bonds entitled the defendant to the allowance of such 
item for the premium on the attachment bond even though the practice of allow- 
ing disbursements in obtaining attachment bonds had not become established. 

Williams et al. v. Sawyer Brothers, Inc.; C. C. A. 2, No. 416, July 17, 1931. 


EXEMPTIONS—Property and rights exempt—School district’s indebtedwess to 
married teacher living with husband—“Head of family”—Husband’s right of amount 
due— 

A school district’s indebtedness to a married teacher who was living with her 
husband was not exempt from attachment, garnishment or levy upon execution, 
under the exemption laws of South Dakota granting exemptions in different 
amounts to “the head of a family” and to a “single person not the head of a 


the meaning of the statute, or on the theory that the husband, as the head of the 
family, was entitled thereto, in the absence of a showing that the husband was in- 
capacitated in occupying his position as the head of /the family or that the wife 
had assigned her claim against the school district to the husband. 

Hollenian et al. v. Gaynor et al.; S. Dak, Sup. Ct., No. 6958, Aug. 3, 1931. 





RECEIVERS—Priorities—Rights under conditional sales contract— 

The rights of a seller under a conditional sales contract were inferior to the 
rights of the buyer's receiver appointed by a court of equity in Pennsylvania, even 
if theeeontract were to be construed as a chattel mortgage securing the payment 
of indebtedness other than the purchase price, since an equity receiver in Penn- 
sylvania has the rights of a levying creditor which transcend those of a chattel 
mortgage. 

Foley v. T. J. Foley Co.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No, E-2481. 

SALES—Conditional sales—Contracts—Indebtedness secured—Buyer’s indebtedness 
to seller for repairs—Construction of Conditional Sales Act— | 

A conditional sales contract reserving in the seller title to excavators “until the 
purchase price * * * and all other. sums which may be or become due from” buyer 
to seller “have been fully paid in cash,” did not secure the payment of the buyer's 
indebtedness to the seller on an open account for repairs to the machines, but con- 
stituted, under the Pennsylvania Conditional Sales Act under which it was executed, 
security merely for the payment of the purchase price, since a court, in holding 


vert the contract into a chattel mortgage which such act, strictly construed, does 
not permit, in view of the fact that the act does not expressly provide that such a 
contract may secure the payment of indebtedness other than the purchase price, 


the nonbeverage rate of $2.20 per gal-| and the additional fact that such conditional sales contracts are not favored in the 


lon which was paid on June 18, 1920, 
later another attempt was made to rob 
the warehouse when Guard Gowdy was 
killed. 

“That the National Prohibition Act re- 
pealed the beverage tax and that the 
amount of $4.20 per gallon was unlawfully 
collected and request that this amount 
be refunded.” 


| 


On June 10, 1922, another claim for re- | 


fund was filed. The ground of that claim 
was: 

“That on July 27, 1920, the bonded 
warehouse No. 36 at Liberal, Mo., was de- 
stroyed by fire containing 8455.80 gallons 
of whiskey. 


that thé warehouse was looted before the 
fire, and demanded payment of tax at 
the beverage rate of $6.40 per gallon, that 
the tax was collected under duress and was 
paid under protest, that the tax has been 
unlawfully collected. ‘That it was a physi- 
cal impossibility for the whiskey to have 
been stolen and suit is to be immediately 
instituted for the recovery of the insurance 
thereon.” 
Both Claims Rejected 

On Noy. 16, 1923, the Commissioner re- 
jected both claims for reiund. On July 
26, 1924, the original petition was filed by 


Lorenzen in the United States District | 9g, 1927, added to the first complaint the | 


Court for a return of the taxes paid. On 
Feb. 28, 1927, the first amended petition 


was filed by Lorenzen, und on Sept. 22. tin 
1928, a second amended petition was filed. |tay to said Collector of Internal Revenue | 


That Deputy Collector H. S.|, TRADE MARKS—Class of goods—Particular cases— 
Fischer who investigated the fire claimed 


| 


| 


State of Pennsylvania. 
Foley v. T. J. Foley Co.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No, E-2481. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 

Inclusion of goods of respective parties in different classes of official classification 
raises presumption, but it is not controlling, on question of whether goods possess 
same descriptive properties—Transcontinental Oil Co., etc., v. Harlan-Wallis Coal 
Corp. (Comr. Pats.) —6 U. 8. Daily, 1552, Sept. 8, 1931. 


Coal held to possess same descriptive properties as carbon or water white burning 
oils, refined and semirefined petroleum, kerosene, gasoline, benzin, naptha and 
fuel oils—Transcontinental Oil Co., etc., v. Harlan-Wallis Coal Corp. (Comr. 
Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1552, Sept. 8, 1931. 

“ , 


Federal Sasitiin 


KEFUNDS AND CREDITS—Suit by taxpayer—Statute of limitations— 

When a cause Of action is instituted within the time provided by the statute 
of limitations, an amendment to such cause of action which states a new and en- 
tirely different cause of action cannot be maintained, unless such amendment is 
also within the statute.—Lorenzen y, U.S, (C, C. A. 8.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 1552, Sept. | 
8, 1931. 

\ 
statements made to plaintiff in that ca- 
following: 
“Plaintiff! further states that at the 


tax against the liquor, and the specific | 
1e of the payment of said so-called | 


allegation that the liquor was “withdrawn” | 
without knowledge on the part of the| 
plaintiff. 


| Run,” 


| The 
| shows 


registration for which it has applied. 
The applicant seeks registration of a 
mark comprising the words “Mare- 
thon Coal Best in the Long Run,” 
the mark being used upon 
ceal, in Class 1, raw or partly pre- 
pared materials. The opposer claims 
through its predecessors in business, prior 
adoption and use of identically the same 


|mark except for the word “Coal” used | 


upon “carbon or water-white burning oils, 


|refined and semirefined petroleum, kero- | 


sen¢, gasolene, bengin, naptha and fuel 


oils,” and sets up ownership of registra-| 
| tions No. 97301, issued May 26, 1914, of 
| the word “Marathori” used upon lubricat- 


ing oils and lubricating greases; No. 
108754, issued Feb. 22, 1916 of the same 
mark “Marathon” for petroleum, kero- 
sene, gasolene, benzin, and naptha; 
Other Marks Described 

No. 
of a mark consisting of”a pictorial rep- 
resentation of a youth in the act of run- 
ning, for lubricating greases, lubricating 


}and illuminating oils, carbon-oil, petro- 
| leum, 


kerosene, 
naptha; and No. 
1926, for @ mark including the pictorial 


gasolene, 


benzin, and 


representation of a youth in the act of | 


running and the words “Marathon Prod- 
ucts,” together with a scroll upon which 
appears the slogan “Best in the bong 
this mark being for carbon 
water-white burning-oils, refined 
semirefined petrolcum, kerosene, 
lene, benzin, and naptha, 


and 
gaso- 


oils, ali in Class .15, oils and greases. 
Both parties ‘haye taken 

applicant has noted 

no registration of 
mark used on fuel oil. In view, however, 
of the testimony of opposer’s witnesses 
that fuel oil is semirefined petroleum and 
therefore is included in the goods noted in 
one of its registrations, the applicant does 
not appear to seriously contend the opposer 


| is not entitled to a holding of use of its 
|mark upon fuel oil prior to the earliest | 
| date of adoption and .use claimed by the 


applicant. 


s Similarity of Labels 
The. marks being admittedly identical 


except for the word “coal” appearing in| 


the applicant's mark and the opposer havy- 
ing fairly established use of its mark upon 


fuel oil continuously since a date prior to} 
the date of the applicant's erftrance into| 
the fleld, there is presented for considera- | 


tion only the question whether the goods 
of the respective parties possess the same 
descriptive properties or belong to the 
same class within the meaning of section 5 
of the Trade Mark Act. 

The applicant has earnestly pressed the 
view that the goods of the respective par- 


| ties do not belong in the same class and 
| that their inclusion in different classes of | 
the official classification should be accepted | 


as conclusive upon this point. While vari- 
ous adjudicated cases relied upon by the 
Examiner of Interferences, and the oppo- 
ser show the classification of this Office is 


not controlling, yet the applicant contends | 


those cases are mainly of the character in 
which the different goods unde: consid- 
eration were in practice used together. 
Some discussion is submitted by 
applicant. of the finding in the case of 


Beech-Nut Packing Company v. P. Loril- | 


lard Company, 360 O. G. 147, 273 U. S. 
628. It is to be noted that decision does 
not discuss the Office classification al- 
though the court found no ground upon 


were in error. 
the lower courts can only be said to in- 
dicate that the Office. classification 


Not Conclusive as to De.-' 


10872 to registration of 
trade mark for Coal, application filed | 


for | 


t Company, | 
assignees, substituted, and adjudging the} 


118702, issued .Sepjyember 25, 1917, | 


137726, issued Noy. 30, | 


or, 


lubricating- | 
greases, and lubricating and illuminating | 


testimony. | 


opposer | 
its | 


the | 


The original petition filed July 26, 1924,| for the Sixth District as aforesaid, no tax | 
alleged the fact that George F. Crutchley| was que or hag since become due from 
was, on the 15th day of May, 1922, the the plaintiff herein, upon said distilled 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the) spirits; that under and by virtue of the 
Sixth Collection District of Missouri; that) act of Congress of Noy. 23, 1921 (42 Siat. 
said Crutchley died on, Dec. 11, 1922. It) 222), entitled ‘an act supplemental to the | 
alleged the ownership by the Pure Grain National Prohibition Aci,’ no tax could | 
Distilling Company of the barrels Of) be assessed or collected upon distilled 
whiskey in the distillery, warehquse, and | spirits upon which the internal revenue 


“raises a presumption.” 
The answer of the Government raised Nature of Products 


six main points, among them, that the | Recognizing fully the difference in the 
cause of action was barred by the statute) physical characteristics of the goods of 
of limitations, the respective parties, the different 
Found fer Government (ee ee epee La in ——- 

The case was tried to the District Court, | )\~ & a a mus ee RUOSG ES . 
and it found for the Government on that that both constitute forms of fuel for 


the charge of the Internal Revenue store- 
keeper-gauger. It then alleged: 

“Plaintiff further states that on the 27th 
day of July, 1920, the said United States 
Government Distillery Warehouse con- 


tax had not been paid, which had been 
lost by theft, accidental fire or other 
casually and providing that said act 
should apply on any claim for taxes or 
tax penalties that may have accrued since 


taining said distilled spirits as aforesaid | the passage of the National Prohibition 
was actually destroyed by accidental fire| Act or that may accrue hereafter. 


and without any fraud, collusion or negli- 
gence of the plaintiff herein. 

Further, the petition alleged that on 
Sept. 20, 1920, the Collector, claiming to 
act under the Revenue Act of Feb. 24 
1919, demanded from plaintiff the sum of 
$6.40 per gallon as a tax upon the dis- 


“Plaintiff further slates that no tax was 
due at the tine said so-cailed tax was as- 
sessed, levied, and collected by said col- 
lector of internal revenue or has 
since become due from the plaintiff 
herein upon said distilled spirits tor the 
reason that the saia so-called tax upon 


tilled spirits, “and claiming that plaintiff | said distilled spirits was assessed'and ihe 


was required under the terms of said Act 
of Congress to pay said tax, stating that 


unless the tax was paid, it would become approved Feb. 24, 


levy made under and by virtue of sec- 
tion 600 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
1919, 40 State. 1057, 


the duty of said Collector to collect the} 1105 c. 18 ;that the tax provided for under 


sole ground. 

The opinion of the trial court is re- 
ported under the style of Lorenzen vy. 
United States, 41 Fed. (2d) 369. As the 
tacts of the case were not fully therein 
set out, we have done so here; but the 
conclusions of law are so fully and ably 
set forth in division 6 therein that an 
opinion by this court would practically be 
bul a repetilion, We, therefore, adopt di- 
vision 6 of the opinion of the trial court 
‘hat court determined linac the case of 
Union Pacific R. R. Co, v. Wyler, 158 U. S. 
285, was controlling. Arguments by ap- 
pellant that this case has been distin- 
guished and modified by M. K. & T. R. R. 
Co. v. Wult, 226 U. 8. 570, and N. Y. Cent. 
& Hudson R. R. Co. v. Kinney, 260 U. 
S. 340, are answered by later 


|O. G. 416, 41 F, 
| (Patents) 1252, the court held the mark 
| “Molo,” sought 


decisions | 


healing purposes, both are 

handled by the same retailers 
to the same class of customers 
| In the case of Malone v. Horowitz, 399 
(2d) 414, 17 C. C. P. A. 


oO be registered, used for 
mouth wash, breath purifier, throat gar- 
jgle and general antiseptic,” confusingly 
}similar to the mark “Poro,” of the op- 
poser, used upon hair and 
goods employed in beauty culture 
consisting of ““body dcodorants, cold 
creams, vanishing creams, shampoos, 
temple growers, hair growers, press- 
ing oil, skin and scalp soap, lip rouge, 
iace powder, toilet water and perfume,” 
and stated that there were such “attri- 
butes of similarity in the inherent char- 


frequently | 
and _ sold | 


toilet | 


same with a penalty and interest”; that by | the said Revenue Act of 1918, under which 
so threatening these severe penalties if he | said assessment was Made, was inconsist- 
did not pay the tax, he compelled plain- ent with and was repealed by the Na- 


: P 7 | acteristics of the goods and such similarity 
of the United States courts which explain in their use and in the manner in which | 


ihe amendananes co Sais om | Such goods are ordinarily sold and handled | 


tiff by threats, duress and coercion to pay 


tional Prohibition Aci, which became and 


the tax which he did unwillingly and un- | was in effect upon the 29th day of Janu- 
der protest. The petition then stated: ary, 1920.” 


Claims Tax Was Illegal 


“That no tax was due or has since be- 
come due, upon said distilled spirits and 
the collection of said tax aforesaid by said 
collector was and is illegal and wrong- 
ful, for the reason that said distilled 
spirits were actually destroyed by acci- 
dental fire while in a United States dis- 
tillery warehouse in the exclusive control, 
custody and care of the United Slates 
of America through said revenue officers, 
aforesaid, and without any fraud, collu- 
sion or negligence of the plaintiff.” 

It then alleged the unwillingness of 
plaintiff to pay the tax and that said 
payment was made for the purpose of 
avoiding the penalties of the Internal , ‘ 
Revenue laws, and the forfeiture provi- | Warehouse on said date; plaintiff further 
sions thereof; that petitioner filed a claim | States that said loss of said distilled spirits 
for refund with the collector for “the |#S aforesaid did not occur as a result of 
said tax so illegally and wrongfully col- | @ny negligence, connivance, collusion or 
lected”; that said claim was submitted fraud on the part of the plaintiff herein,” 
as provided by law and regulations; and The second amended petition contained 
hat said refund was refused and rejected in effect the same as the first amended 
by the Commissioner. petition, except that in addition it showed 


Penalty Levy 


s 
Also, that the $6.40 tax was & penalty, 
and therelore violative of the rights of 
the plaintiff under the Constitution, that 
is, Chargeable to him without notice and 
hearing. ‘The petition did not contain the 
statement as in the first petition that the | 
tax was not due and the collection was 
illegal and wrongful for the reason that 
the spirits had been qdesivoyed by fire. 
However, it did contain. this provision: 
“Plaintiff further states that on or about 
the 27th day of July, 1920, all of said 
distilled spirits were lost by theft from 
said distillery warehouse and by acci- 
dental fire, which totally destroyed said 


The first amended petition, filed on Feb. | the capacity of plaintiff to sue, and the| 


{ 


| tion and reaffirm the Wyler case. 


and not in substance of the original peti- 
Taylor 
Co, v. Anderson, 14 Fed. (2d) 353, af- 
firmed on certiorari and with opinion, 275 


280 U. S. 494. On these authorities the 
finding of the trial court that the action 
presented and tried by 
barred by the statute of limitations was 
correct and decree of dismissal is affirmed. 


Assessment Rate Cut 


On Cheese Stick Imports | 


| cluding those rel*d unon by the examiner 
{in his decision. 


New York, Sept. 5.—A commodity, in- 
voiced as cheese sticks, was the subject 
of a tesi case just determined by the 
United States Customs Court in favor of 
A. Culp and the International Forward- 
ing Company. Upon entry, these cheese 


sticks were subjected to duty at 30 per) 


cent ad valorem, under paragraph 733 of 
the tariff act of 1922. The court finds 
that duty should have been set at 20 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 


| 1489, providing for nonenumerated, manu- 


factured articles. Judge Evans writes the 
decision. (Protests 362660-G-8674-29, etc.) 


d 


U. 8. 431; B. & O. 8. W. R. Co. vy. Carroll, | Arthur, 


; ls . i i f 
Appellant WAS | «otex" on sanitary napkins, and, after | 


as to bring them within the term ‘mer- 


chandise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties,’” 


In another case, Kotex Company v. Mc- 
404 O. G. 4, 45 F. (2d) 256. 


that the term “Rotex" on vaginal syringes 
likely to cause confusion with the term 


some further expianation, stated: 


“We conclude that the goods of the | 
parties possess the same deseriptive prop- | 


erties within the principles announced by 
this court in the following cases,” 
citing Several previously decided cases in- 


The case of Cross y. Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
48 F. (2d) 658, C. C. P. A., decided April 
15, 1931, not yet published in the Offic‘al 


Cazette, is also deemed pertinent to the | 


issue raised in the case at bar. 

In that case the court held the nota- 
tion “Coal-O-Matic” when used upon ma- 
chines for automatically feeding coal to 
furnaces confusingly similar to the nota- 


tion “Oil-O-Matic” used upon devices for | 
automatically feeding fuel oil to furnaées. | 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


18 | 
|C. C. P. A. (Patents) ——., the court held | 





Avrnortzen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herern, Bern@ 
Pustismuen Wirnovut CoMMENT BY THe Unrtep States DaILt 
‘ 


Summary of New Cases Filed Traffic in Malt | 
With Fuel Oilfor © On” Docket of Supreme Court Studied to Test 
Trade Mark Use Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 


the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 
Appeal (see Workmen's compensation). 


Carriers — Carfiage of goods — Demurrage— 
Liability for delay—Impossibility of dump- 
ing coal from raiiread car into vessel 
as excuse—Freezing of harbor— 

Where shipper contracted .- with ‘allway 
company for carriage of coal consigned to 
shipper at certain destination where. it 
was to be dumped by carrier into steamer, 
the freight tariff including a_ specified 
“dumping charge.” and where harbor was 
frozen over in such manner when coal ar- 
rived that it was allegedly impossible to 
move either a ship which was under the 
dumping machine or the ship to which the 
coal was consigned and, as a result thereof, 
it was necessary for the coal to remain in 
carrier's cars ior period longer than the 
“tree days,’ was carrier entitled to demur- 
rage which allegedly accrued prior te time 
when carrier had completed its con- 
tract of carriage. namely, dumping coal 
into vessel, and during time when, due to 
fact harbor was frozen, it Was allegedly im- 
possible for either carrier or consignee to 
perform their respective obligations under 
contract of carriage.—North American Coal 
Corp. v. Wheeling & Lake Erle Ry. Co., No. 
243: C. C. A. 6, cert. (49 FP. (2d) 253). 
Commerce—Regulation—Power of  State— 

Statute requiring city’s consent te in- 

terstate railrond company’s use of streets 

—Validity as a State police measure—in- 

terference with interstate commerce— 


Was an interstate railroad company which 
had ben authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to construct a cut-off 
through a city in California required to ob- 
tain the city’s consent under a Califor- 
nia statute making such consent a condi- 
tion to the right of any railroad company 
to use any Streets, etc., within the city, 
on the theory that the State, in the exer- 
cise Of is police power, could impose such a 
requirement on interstate as well as intra 
state railroads, or was such requirement, in 
so far as applicable to interstate railroads 
an attempt to interfere with intersate com- 
merce in violation of the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution.—City of Willow 
Glen v. Southern Pacific Co., No. 336; C. C. 
A. A, cert> (49 F. (2d) 1005). 


Constitutional law (see Contractors’ 
Workmen's compensation). 
Contempt (see Patents). 
Contractor’s bonds—Liabilities on bonds— 
Statutory provisions—Validity — Require- 
ment that bond with owner obligate con- 
tractor to pay laborers and materialmen— 
Whether provision of Mississippi's me- 
chanics’ lien statute (Chap. 128, Laws of 
1918; Heminway's 1927 Code, sec. 2597), pro- 
viding that where bond is given by con- 
tractor to owner guaranteeing faithful per- 
formance of contract such bond shall be 
subject, in, addition to other obligations 
stated therein, to the obligation “that such 
conractor or subcontractor shall promptly 
make payments to all persons furnishing 
labor or material under such contract,”’ un- 
constitutionally deprives owner and contrac- 
tor of liberty to contract and of their prop- 
erty without due procejs._-Hartford Accident 
& Ins. Co. v. Buna, No. 333; Miss. Sup. Ct., 
appl. (155 Miss. 31, 119 So. 266). 
Corporations (sé¢e State Taxation: 
consin). 


Courts—Concurrent and conflicting jurisdic- 
tion—State and Federal courts — Suit 
against interstate railroad company to en- 
join construction of track authorized by 
interstate Commerce Commission— 
Where the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion had authorized an interstate railroad 

company to relocate its tracks and con- 
struct a cut-off through a city in Califor- 
nia. did a California State court have juris- 
diction to enjoin the railroad company from 
constructing, pursuant to the Commission's 
order, tracks in the city without the city’s 
consent in accordance with a California 

statute, or did the Federal courts have (4 

clusive jurisdiction on the theory that ti.e 

action was in effect one to enjoin the en- 
forcement of an order of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission.—City of Willow 

Glen v. Southern Pacifie Co.. No, 336; C. 

C. A. 9. cert. (49 F. (2d) 1005). 

Criminal law—Trial—Examination of jury 
pane!—Exclusion of evidence—Kemarks of 
counsel in argument— 

Did trial court, in trial of prosecution for 
conspiracy to violate National Prohibition 
Act, err in refusing to propound interroga- 
tories to jury panel relative to reading of 
newspaper articles allegedly infammatory 
against defendants, in refusing to give coun- 
sel names of eleven jurors who allegedly 
had read such newspapers. in excluding al- 
leged proper, competent and material evi- 
dence. and in refusing to declare mistrial 
because of remarks of prosecutor in argu- 
ment alleged to have referred to failure of 
defendants to testify.—Lias et al. v. United 
States, No. 228; C.C. A. 4, cert. (July 8, 1931). 
Criminal law—T ri a l—Instructions—Manner 

of arriving at verdict—Resolving doubt by 

individual jurors— 

Did trial court in criminal prosecution 
err in giving to jury certain portions of a 
special charge, after Jury had been consider- 
ing their verdict for some time and had re- 
ported inability to agree upon a verdict, in 
which jury was instructed. among other 
things, that a juror should ask himself 
whether he might not reasonably doubt cor- 
rectness of conclusion not concurred in by 
majority and “listen with deference to the 
arguments, and with a distrust of his own 
judgment if he finds the large majority of 
the jury taking a different view of thre case 
from what he does himself.’’"—Lias et al. v. 
United States, No. 328; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(July 8, 1931). 


bonds; 


Wis- 


HIGH 
LIGHTS 
ON 
SURETY 
BONDS 


One of a 
series of 
helpful 
discussions 
about a 
vital phase of. 
Suretyship 
of which 
this is 


No. 12 


+ 


— 


Damages «see Patents). 
Demurrage (see Carriers). 


Gas—Rates—Orders of public service com- 
mission—Prevention of enforcement by 
court—Failure to exhaust administrative 
remedy—Want of showing of reasonable- 
ness of interstate rate under contract with 
affliated company for supply of gas— 
Whether local gas distributing company, 

in failing, as found below, to introduce, in 

proceeding before Kansas Public Service 

Commission on avpvlication for increase in 

rates on gas for domestic usé™evidence sus- 

taining reasonableness of an interstate rate 

paid by such company under contract to a 

related and affiliated pipe line company for 

natural gas supplied to it at the ‘city gate” 
for distribution to its customers, failed to 
exhaust its remedy before the Public Serv- 
ice Commirsion, thereby precluding judi- 
cial rellef in a Federal court by way of in- 
junction to restrain enforcement of ex- 
isting rates which are claimed confiscatory. 

—Western Distributing Co. v. Public Serv- 

ice Commission of Kansas et al., No. 337; 

D. C., D. Kans., appl. (June 26, 1931). 

Injunction (see Gas). 

Insurance Federal 
tions). 


Interstate Commerce Commission (see Com- 
merce; Courts), 


Jury (cee Criminal law). 
Licenses (see State Taxation: Porto Rico). 


Master and servant (see Workmen's compen- 
sation). 


(see Taxation: Deduc- 


Mechanics’ liens (see Contractors’ bonds). 
Oil and gas (see Federal Taxation: Royalties). 
Patents—Infringement — Decree — Contempt 
roceedings for violation of injunction— 
amages recoverable—Infringer’s profits— 
Were holders of patents entitled, in con- 


| tempt proceedings against an infringer for 





| spection 


pacity that he would be charged with the| which it could hold the lower tritoriels eee 
At best the holdings of, 


violation of a permanent injunction against 
infringement, to the allowance, as damages, 
of the profits which the infringer had 
wrongfully derived from infringement sub- 
séquent to the permanent injunction. and 
were they required, in order to establish a 
ense for’ the allowance of damages arising 
out of the infringing sales, to prove that 
they had lost such sales through such in- 
fringement.—Leman, etc.. v. Krentler-Arnold 
Hinge Last Co., No. 332: C. C. A. 1, cert. 
(June 29, 1931). 

Police power (see Commerce). 

Prohibition (see Criminal law). 


Public lands (see Federal Taxation: Roy- 
alties). © 


Public service commissions (see Gas). 
Public utilities (see Gas). 


Railreads (see Carriers; Commerce: Courts). 


| States (see Federal Taxation: Royalties). 


Workinen’s compensation—Proceedings—Re- 
view by court—Validity of provision of 
act making findings of fact conclusive— 

Due precess of law— 

Whether section 20 of New York Work- 
men's Compensation Act, in so far as it pro- 
vides that “the decision of the Board (In- 
dustrial Board) shall be final as to all 
questions of fact and. except as provided 
in section 23. as to all questions of law.” 
is valid and not in conflict with due proc- 
ess clause of Fourteenth Amendment.— 
Dah|strom Metallic Door Co, et al. v. In- 
dustrial Board of the State of New York, 
No. 238; N. Y. Sup. Ct., appl. (May 12. 


1931). 
FEDERAL TAXATION 
Deductions—Insurance premiums—Reserve 
for self-insurance— 

Where taxpaying corporation elected to be- 
come self insurer under State Workmen's 
Compensation and up reserve 
therefor, was it entitled to deduct entire 
reserve, or Oniy payments made therefrom.— 
Spring Canyon Coal Cu. v. Burnet, Nos. 334, 
335; C. C. A. 10, cert. (43 F. (2d) 78). 
Estates and trusts—Beneficial certificates in 

trust fund received in 1912—Securities in 

trust distributed in kind in 1922— 

Where two banks merged in 1912, and 
part of assets of one bank were placed in 
trust and beneficial certificates issued to its 
stockholders, were securities in trust tax- 
able as income to such a stockholder when 
distributed to him in kind in 1922 upon 
liquidation of trust.—Allen v. Burnet, No. 

; C. C. A. 2, cert. (49 F. (2d) 716). 
Excise taxes—Jewelry—1918, 1921 acts— 

Whether jewelry issued in redemption of 
cigar coupons was subject to excise tax im- 
posed by section 905 of 1918 and 1921 acts.— 
United Cigars Stores Co. of America v. 
United States, No. 340; Ct. Cls. cert. (50 
F. (2d) 466). 


Royalties—Lease of oil lands by State— 
hether profits derived by a private cor- 
poration from sale of oil and gas produced 
under leases granted by State of Okla- 
homa on part of its public domain are 
subject to Federal income tax.—Burnet v. 
Coronado Oil and Gas Co., No. 341; D. C. 
Ct. App., cert. (6 U. 8. Daily 817). 
STATE TAXATION 

Porte Rico—Tobacco inspection fee— 

Whether Porto Rican law imposing “in- 
fee" on tobacco manufacturers, 
dealers and strippers is invalid on ground 
that subject is not expressed in title, since 
no notice of intention to levy a tax is 
shown.-Domenech v. Porto Rican Leaf To- 
bacco Co., No. 331; C. C. A. 1, cert. (50 F. 
(2d) 579). 
Wisconsin—Income tax—Subsidiary company 

—Contract with parent company— 

Where parent company and sales subsid- 


Act. set 


| 


Validity of Tax 


Master in Michigan Suit to 
Determine What Amount 
Of Product Is Diverted to 
Illegitimate Purposes 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 5. 
To determine if the Michigan malt tax 
is valid, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether there is any substantial diversion 
of malt syrup sold ostensbly for bread- 
making purposes, the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan has just 
ruled. A master was appointed by the 
court on Sept. 2 for the purpose of check- 
ing up the amount of such syrup used in 


.violation of the prohibition law. 


The case is entitled Standard Brands, 
Inc., v. Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secrétary 
of State of Michigan, and is before a 
specially constituted three-judge court 
consisting of Circuit Judge Denison and 
District Judges Simons and Moinet. 


“It is contended by the plaintiff and 
denied by the defendants, that the taxes 


j}and fees imposed by the chalienged stat- 


ute on the plaintift’s business are so high 
as to amount to a prohibition of it,” the 
opinion says. 

“It is also contended that the plaintiff's 
business is a useful and harmless one. It 
is the defendant's position, however, that 
the plaintiff's product, malt syrup, is so 


extensively used in the illegal manufacture , 


of intoxicating beer, in violation of both 
the Federal and State laws, that the Leg- 
islature has the right to burden it with 
as large a tax as it sees fit in an effort 
to suppress its use. 

“We conceive it to be one of the pivotal 
questions, if not the pivotal question, in- 
volved in this controversy, upon the an- 
swer to which decision may rest, to dé- 
termine to what extent the State may 
reasonably exercise its taxing powér, or 
its police power, to discourage thé sale of 
& commodity useful, or generally used, in 
violation of the National and State Pro- 
hibition Laws. 

“This necessitates an inquiry for the 
purposes of the record into the extent to 
which malt syrup or other commodities 
taxed by the statute are sold in the 
State, what proportion of the total amount 
is used in legitimate business, and whether 
or not there is any substantial diversion 
of malt syrup sold ostensibly for bread- 
making purposes to its use in the violation 
of law. The scope of the examination to 
be held by the master is not, however, lim=- 
ited to these suggested questions of fact, 
but will cover all issues of fact properly 
1aised by the pleadings.” 


lary were both licensed to do business in 
Wisconsin, and, under a contract between 
the two companies, profits of subsidiary were 
fixed at $2,500 annually, was Wisconsin Tax 
Commission limited by the contract in dé- 
termining taxable income of subsidiary; if 
not, did method used by Commission in ar- 
riving at subsidiary’s income include profits 
which should have been properly ascribed to 
parent company.—Buick Motor Co. v. City of 
Milwaukee. No. 346; C. C. A. 7, cért. (48 
F. (2d) 891). 


|- Wisconsin—Income tax—Compromise settle- 


; annually; 


ment—Estoppel— 

Where parent company and sales subsid- 
iary were both doing business in Wisconsin; 
and Tax Commission of that State refused 
to recognize contract between the two com- 
panies fixing profits of subsidiary at $2.500 
and compromise basis was ar- 
rived at under which subsidiary’s tax for 
several years was based on an assumed in- 


| come determined by applying arbitrary per- 


‘deposit must be a che 


centage to gross sales, is Wisconsin Tax 
Commission estopped from asserting another 
tax for same years, determined on a different 
theory.—Buick Motor Co. y. City of Mil- 
waukee, No, 346; C. C. A. 7, cert. (48 F. 
(2d) 801), 


Wisconsin—Income tax—Deductions—Federal, 
tax—Subsidiary company— 

In determining deduction for Federal taxes 
to which subsidiary company doing busi- 
ness in Wisconsin is entitled, may State Tax 
Commission apportion to such subsidiary a 
share of the Federal tax paid by affiliated 
group.—Buick Motor Co. v. City of Milwau- 
kee, No. 346; C. C. A. 7, cert. (48 F. (2d) 801). 


ae SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP. 
ITOL, Washington, D. C., September 3, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, October 21, 
1931, for the construction of the new United 
States Supreme Court Building, to be built 
on Squares 727 and 728, Washington, D. C, 
The building, as designed, will occupy approxi- 
mately 103,000 square feet, with approximately 
30,000 square feet additional in terraces and 
driveways; central portion, five stories and 
basement; side portions, three stories and 
basement: fireproof construction with marble 
facing. Drawings and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets. may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect by any satisfac- 
tory general contractor. A deposit of one 
hundred dollars ($100) will be required for 
each set of drawings and specifications, to 
insure their return ing good conditiop. The 
made payablé to the 
order of David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 
DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 


- FIDUCIARIES 


Beyond any question attorneys control the 
major portion of this class of business. 


The following are the more usual forms of 


fiduciary bonds— 


PROBATE 


ten 

ommittee or Conservator 
Executor 

Guardian 

Guardian ad Litem 

Survivor of Partnership 
Trustee under Will or Deed 
Trustee or Commissioner to 


INSOLVENCY 


Assignee or Trustee for bene- 
fit of creditors 

Receiver 

Receiver of National or State 
banks 

Receiver in Bankruptcy 

Trustee in Bankruptcy 


sell Real Estate , 
They all guarantee the fidelity of fiduciaries, the 
proper management, and in some cases investment assets. 


If at any time we can serve you, either with bonds or 
casualty insurance, please provide us with the opportu- 
nity. We have a nation-wide agency force—at your com- 
mand! 


‘Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 


Home Office: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John R. English Frank G. Morris 
Vice President President 
“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 


Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 


~™ 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 














Order Is Signed 
To Reopen East 
Texas QOil Field 


Governor Sierling Refuses 
To Withdraw Troops to 
Accept Production Plan 
Of Railroad Commission 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 7 
The Texas Railroad Commission has | 
signéd an order, immediately effective, to 
permit the reopening of the East Texas 
oil. field, shut down under martial law| 
since Aug. 17, on a basis of 225 barrels per 
well for each of thé 1,760 wells now in the 
field, and those brought in in future. 
Gov. Ross. S. Sterling, however, pre- 
vented the order from becoming operative, | 
by announcing orally that he will not 
withdraw martial law and the troops from 
the East Texas field to accept a produc- 
tion order based on the well-limit plan. 
Gov. Sterling objected to the order, 
saying it would permit doubling the pres- 
ent allowance of 480,000 barrels daily by 
December of this year, and cause unre- 
strained new drilling in the-field. He in- 
dicated martial law will keep the field 
totally shut down indefinitely. 


Provisions of Order 


According to oral statements of the 
Commissioners, the order was indentica) 
with that earlier held up when Gov. Ster- 
ling refused to withdraw troops in its favor. 
except that the oil-gas ratio had been 
added. 

On that basis, the order would include 
the following: 

1. Field production of East Texas shall 
be 225 barrels pér well per day, unlimited 
as to the total for the field. 

2. Drilling shall be limited to one wel! 
per 20 acres, with exceptions for leases 
smaller than 20 acres. 

3. Offset wells spaced 330 feet; all other 
wells 660. 

4. Gas-oil ratio shall be 700 cubic feet of 
gas per barre) of oil. 

5. Order is effective for 30 days, but may 
be changed earlier. 

6. Each weil must have blowout pre- 
ventér, and may not be operated on air 
or gas lift. 

7. Well cannot be drilled over two-thirds 
into the oil sand above the known water 
level. 

8. Tubing shall not exceed 2's inches. 
Tubing must not be lowered below the 
sand or spotted over 50 feet from the top 
of the sand. 

9. Official of the oil and gas division 
must be present when a well is brought in. 

10. Safety factors: Wells must be tubed 
before being brought in. Wells shall be 
washed with oil or clear water. May not 
be flowed through derrick, but have dis- 
chargé pipe at least 50 feet from derrick. 





Governor Murray Disappointcd 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Sept. 7. 

Governor Murray, of Oklahoma, has ex- 
pressed his disappointment in the Texas 
oil field situation by declaring he would, 
“aS a last resort,” submit to the people 
of Oklahoma for their vote an initiative 
measure to allow a lerge State bond issue 
for the purpose of building and operating 
oil refineries, with bonds to be repaid and 
other charges to be paid by an increase 
in the higher brackets of the State income 
tax. 

The Governor declared he would “fight 
them with their own money.” 

Speaking of the report from Texas that 
Governor Sterling would allow reopening 
of the East Texas field on the basis of 
the Railroad Commission order allowing 
225 barrels daily production per well, the 
Oklahoma chief executive declared “that 
will never do. They are losing their fight 
after they had it won.” 

Meanwhile all prorated Oklahoma oil 
fields continue shut down, except for the 
production allowed from stripper wells, 
those producing iess than 25 barrels of 
oil daily, well reconditioning, and wells 
producing such large quantities of water 
with the oil that any shutdown misht de- 
Stroy the well. 





Fires in Vacant Houses 
Show Increase in Texas 


AusTIN, Tex., Sept. 7. 
; Since the first of this year 465 fires 
in vacant houses have been reported to 


the State Fire Insurance Departmeni with 
a total loss of approximatcly $500,000, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Siate 
Fire Insurance Commissioner, J. W. De- 
Weese. Many of these were “overinsured” 
and of incendiary origin, reports of local 


fire marshals show. Fires from this 
cause are “deplorable,” Mr. DeWeese 
stated. 


Total fire losses in 400 Texas cities and 
towns during July were $781,033, Mr. De- 
Weese reported. Of this amount, he said 
$300,000 was-due to carclessness. 


Industrial Fatalities 
In Ohio Increase in July 


CoLumsus, Onto, Sept. 7. 
The number of industrial fatalities re- 
ported to the State Industrial Commission 
in July increased from 80 in June to 126, 
the Commission has just announced. This 
was 29 more than occurred in July, 1930. 
The total number of accidents reported 
for July of this year was 17,698, including 
fatal, nonfatal and occupational disease 
claims. This amount is 3,095 more than 
for the previous month and 1,870 less than 
for July, 1930, it was stated 


Tennessee Redrafts Rules 
For Buses and Trucks 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 7. 

New regulations for buses and trucks 
operating in Tennessee will be promul- 
gated soon by the State Highway Depart- 
ment. O. F. Goetz, assistant engineer, 
anounced that a draft of regulations based 
on an Act of 1921 and conforming to 
uniform traffic laws, has been approved by 
the Attorney General's office. 

The regulations, Mr. Goetz said, would 
provide for maximum weight, sizes and 
load. Loads will be figured on an axle 
wheel and tire basis, in addition to a fixed 
maximum weight. 


Coal Classed With Fuel Oil 
For Trade Mark Purposes 


[Continued from Fage 6.) 


The court made it plain that it considered 
the goods belong to the same class. 

It is held that the goods of the applicant 
and those of the opposer possess the same 
descriptive properties and belong to the 
Same class as these terms are defined in 
the adjudicated cases made of record in 
this proceeding. These cases are deemed 
to fully establisa that the Office classi- 
fication is not controlling upon the ques- 
tion of what goods possess and what 
do not possess the same descriptive prop- 
erties. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences sustaining the opposi- 
tion and adjudging the applicant not en- 
titled to the registration applied for is 
affirmed. 





———— 


Progress of Current Building Projects 


| structed on Sept. 1. 
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| Projects Where Sites Have Been 


On Government Program Announced 


Report to President Hoover by Treasury Shows Total of 





229 Federal Structures Were in Process of Construction on 





\ 


+ 


September 1 





(CONTRACTS let during August exceeded in value the total amount involved 


in contracts let during any complete calendar year up to 1927, President 
‘| Hoover announced Sept. 6 in making public a statement on progress of the 


Federal building program which showed that 229 buildings were being con- 


Work in progress Sept. 1 represented an eventual total 


investment of $181,393,100, and bids have been invited for 65 additional proj- 
ects which will involve an estimated cost of $19,319,600, the statement 


| Tabulations made public at the White House Sept 
| $700,000,000 program as of Aug. 31 (Total specific authorization to date $496,- 


584,192.26) follow in full text: 
Completed, 121 buildings, total limit 





























showed. 


. 6 showing the status of the 


$39 869 569.04 


Under contract either in whole or im part, 229 projects, total limit ..... 181,393,100.00 
Sites purchased in District of Columbia ...............0c00eeee ere 24,676,051.00 
Bids in, on market, or in the specification stage, 65 projects, total limit 19,319,600.00 
Drawing stage: 
Supervising Architect, 96 projects, total limit ............eeeeeeeees 17,339,500.00 
Private architects, 106 projects, total limit ............ccceeeeeeeeee 161 ,437,023.22 
Land owned, ready for drawings, 9 projects, total limit ............... 1,185,000.00 
Sites selected, title not yet vested, 115 projects ..............0e cece eee = 28,831,900.00 
Sites advertised for, examined and awaiting selection, 72 projects, total 
I Re ae Sysco a ane Oncor inrs area Ar ey ee 17,743 500.00 
Held for amended legislation or for other reasons, 3 projects, total limit 785,009.00 
Available for purchase of sites in the District of Columbia ............ 4,003 949.00 
AOAl MPOCINE AUTHOTIEAHION ..... oc ccccccccccccccscsccseevecses $496 ,584,192.2 
Projects Where Building Has*, ; 70,000 
1 % Edenton, N.C. ....eceeceeeeeererene 438 000 
Been Completed @ Desede, Ark 2s 
Anderson, Ind. .@..... $165.00) Fall River, Ma oe 
Asheville, HW: ©. ......5065 659.090 Falmouth, Kr. ........ $5000 
Battle Creek, Mich. .....cccsscees 230.009 Larmington, Mo. esn'ane 
Birmingham, Ala. Secanweaauene's 425.0c0 Flint. Mich. .... ‘ 180000 
NE PPro rT eters 130,000 “Fort Wayne, Ind. ... 1, Narn 
Boise, Idaho eae 44090) ‘Port Worth, Tex. PO. ........+s0e+s Aaa aee 
Boston. Maass.. I. 8. ....... 90.000 Framingham. Mass. ........-+++ 1 oo 
DUGRR VIRGR, VO. ioc. ccccsnces 70.009 Frederick, Okla 278,000 
Canton, Ga oes §53.000 Freeport, Ill . aa 
*Charlottesville, Va. .........ec000 52.007 | Galveston, Tex. MH. . 7 oD 
Chicago, Tll.. N. H. 200000 Greenfield, Ind. .. ie 
Conway, Ark. 90.000 Greén River, Wyo. ....-.. rh 
Corinth. Miss 78.476 Greenvood. Miss. 90.00 
AUS 6c aw ins s8ada chan de 60.000 | Hallowell, M@. .......-++5- abo 
Duluth, Minn. 1,290,099 Hemilton, Ohio gr 
SIS, WES Ws 256 6:0:4-0:5-0 849 bo 80a 100,007 Hanover, N. How... eee reece eee ees 109 
a a Sr eee ere 178.000 Berrodsburg, Ky. ....-...seeeeees $3090 
murmira; ME. wc ces 283.0079 Havana, Ml. gin‘ane 
WAUMOIG, TOUR oc cnccccesssccosecss 110.000 Havre, Mont oO 
es oe caves nc 600,000 Hobart, Okla > ne 
PUOGUNUAEE, “BROMO, on ieccccccccceaese 150.900 Hosoken, N. J... 1. cece ee eee ween 23 000 
SOWIE, DORs 3 sarsive acces Stee 89.000 Moquiam, Wash. ....-..--sseees i 
DORIS EG. 55. fa sicue danas dons's 155.030 Houston, Tex. .........seeseeees eee 
EEE. MR. MTs coy aa'nnd's vc ae-cine o's 75.009 Huntingdon. Tenn. ........-+++ 70,000 
ee eee 250.000 Huntsville, Tex 75,000 
Honolulu, Hawali-Cu. H. ........ 400.009 Lowa City, IOWM .....eeee cece eens 190.000 
Iakeland, Fila. dR ss hmeire 90.000 Jackson, Ohio ors NeRen tee 109,000 
Lancaster, Pa §00.000 Junction City, Kans. .......eee+ees 100,000 
, ; ¢ ‘ity. M ‘ 4,509,000 
Lawrence, Kans 120.000 Kansas City, Mo. ........+++ ( 
Lenoir, N. C. 75.000 Key West, Fla... MH 25,000 
Lima, Ohio ; caokil 475.000 Key West, Fin... PO. .....-.eeeees 525,000 
Memphis, Tenn., Sub. P. O. ...... 325.000 Kingsport. Tenn. ........6eeeeeeeeee 215,000 
Mitchell, S$. Dak ; 77.000 Kissimmee, Fla, ......-0eeeeeeeeeees 89,000 
*Mohbile, Ala 40.000 Kittanning, Pa 145,090 
SD: 6.02.5 0: 8:60.96 00 Hee 40:6 110,00) Kiamath Fe'ls, Oreg. .......-+- 235,000 
Newark, Dei estat : 60.000 Kokomo, Ind. .........6ceee ee eeeee 175,600 
New Philadelphia. Ohio 100.009 Kosciusko, Miss 60 0°O 
*Nowport News, VA 99090 *La Faye..e. Ind. 375 000 
Newion, ~ovrn 125,00) Yahe City, Pla 125,00.) 
Tilavera Fells. N. Y 75.000 Lamar. Mo ae wae 70,909 
‘ee 75.00) | Lat Vegans, Nev. ........9- 320,000 
Tenn : 50.099 Lawrence, Mass 210.030 
Paris, Tex ned uiavenearush £4.000 Lebanon, Ind 90 000 
Philace!phia, Pe M. H 75.000 | Letvistown, Mont 165,000 
EM Rs is 196 .00s vie pees 120,000 Linton. Ind 3 69.000 
Pontiac, Mich. 200.000 Little Rock. Ark. ..... 1.435.000 
Price, Utah en . 96.000 Louisville, Ky. ........- 2,985,000 
Rushville, Ind eu bh aes 100.000 Lowell, Mass. ........ oes eseese® $00,000 
Sandusky, Ohio : catnip 40.000 Lubbock, Tex, .......eeeceeeeeee 335,000 
Senta Fe. N. Mev., Ct. H 270.000 Lumberton, Miss. ........-.++> 60,000 
NUNN, BER. ccccaccensvecnccese 850.000. Lyon8, N. Y. .....-seeeessenees 75.000 
eee 20.000 Madisonville, Ky 90,000 
Ss, Rs 5:00 6k0 060:0000080 115,000 Manassas, Va 60,000 
Peer err re 540.000 Mansfield, La. ..... 75.000 
CE U. varah ager annenerasenes 125.000 Marengo, Iowa ........+-... 65,000 
TUPOREOUVINIG, CORIE. - occiccsccecsecs 20,000 Marshfield, Wis. 120,000 
MOD cans 6 ie nan eA keen ase ae 80.000 Mason City, Iowa 385,000 
RR err Peree 565.000 McMinnville, Tenn. ........0+se+e0s 85,000 
MEER, “SB. oo cccvdntenvceest 90,000 Memphis, Tenn., Ct.H. ..... 900.000 
NS Se | eer rrr 80.000 Mendota, Il. ‘ . 75,000 
P<, O. ssivewen Keeeene as 230,000 Mexia, Tex. ......ccceseeeseecneeees 100.900 
Branford, Conn. ............ 65.400 *:Miami, Fla. .....-.seeeeeeeeees 2,080,000 
MU caeviav tevenduesaene 85.000 Milford, Conn. ......--eeceeeeeeeres 140.009 
Caribou, Me 70.000 Millersburg, OHIO 2... ccc cece ee eeee 70.000 
Central City. Nebr 65.000 Milwaukee. Wis. ........-+eeeeeees 1,850,000 
Chamberlain, S. Dak 54,000 Monroe, Ga. ........sseeeseeereeres 69,000 
SE, IA bose aes' ee ea 233.000 Montrose, Colo. ........ceeeeeees 141,750 
GMMR 3h. viscous vane oabaneeewh 90,000 Morgantown, W. VA. ........0eeeeee 125,000 
Couer d'Alene, Idaho 250.000 | Muncie, Ind. ........ccccvceceseeces 180.80° 
Des Moines, IOWA ......ccccccscers 655.000 Murray, Ky iiGeeee sesen Ge 90,000 
BOOMIOTE. PR. icc cnc cer ccccccccds 95,000 Napoleon. Ohio 90.009 
Durengo, Colo re 150.000 New Britain, Conn. .......eeeeecees 250.00" 
East Las Vegas. N. Mex. ........ 151.000 Newburgh, N. Y. . 340.009 
MARE COENEC, Me DF. oc dissccsvccce 285.0009 New Orleans, La.. MH 2,000,009 
Fallon. Ne\ ; 90.000 New Orleans. La.. QS 455,000 
Ft. Fairfield, Me., P. O....... 90,000 N. Y. City, N. Y.. Assay Off 3.765.C00 
Globe. Ariz 165.000 N. Y. City, N. Y., Parcel Post 11,090.900 
Jamestown. N. Dak 200.000 N. Y. City, N. Y.. Whse 609.000 
Junecu, Alaska 795.000 Norfolk. Nebr 145.009 
Lenerster s. Cc 75.000 Noyes, Minn... BS 78.000 
Leominster, Mass 125.000 Oakland, Calif 1,510,009 
Lewiston, Pa 103.500 Oelwein. Iowa 85.000 
Lon*™ Island City, N. Y 475.000 Ogden. Utah 365.000 
Madison, Wik 635.552 Oklahoma City, Okla 1,100,000 
Malden. Mass 300.000 | COMOIGR, TN. Fe wk ccescccncvene 145.000 
Marianna. Fla 336.000 | COMSlOUSES, ES. 2.2.2 cccrcccvccsses 85.000 
McKees Rocks, Pa Oe | COBO, WR. cos acs cccccsevccses 429.000 
Metropolis, Tl). 2... cc eee cece eeoecs 99.000 Parkersburg. W. Va 315,000 
MMO. EOE, occ pnadettaceepe 90.500 Passaic, N. J 350 000 
Missoula. Mont. .....-sseccceccrere 400,000 Peek kill. N. Y 165.000 
Montelrir, N. J on 295.000 Pekin. Il 49 000 
Montevidec Minn. Tae | Pees. WN. DOR. ccccccccccccce 115.000 
Mt. Carmel, Tl). ... .sccvccescvocee 100,000 Pittsburg. Kau es i r 85.000 
Newburyport, Mass Rees | STRAUEDNTEN, PR. on ccc cccccvecans 7.992.000 
Olyphant. Par. 0... cceeeeesreceeene 70,009 Pitt: field, Mass 195.909 
Paxton, Ill Keak ap as ekhebaneee a ca 95,000 Pomona, Calif 175.009 
Prescott. ALK. .....cseesscccenees 60,000 , Ponce, P. R 309.600 
Red Biull, Calif. .....cccccccccveee 95,200 Portal. N. Dak.. BS. ........++5.- 74,200 
Sandpoint DG. covcatnnsewaea se 80,000 Portland, Me.. Ct.H 406 4 
SN GS hie a cu soucsoevetseseaneas 100,000 Porismouth. Va 149,000 
eerie, Ky 70,000 Prescott, Ariz 235.000 
Southbridge. Mass. 110,000 Prestonsburg. Ky 70.000 
Syracuse, N Pert tn touig en cee e end 1,500,000 Pullman, Wash 107.700 
Tarentum, Pa 70.009 Racine, W's - 320.010 
Tomeéh, Wis 72,000 Red Bank. N. J 149.000 
Utica, N. ¥. .... 800,009 | Richmond. Va.. PO 990.090 
Warnesburg, Pa pahae’s naib acute 100.000 Roanoke. Va 580.000 
Williamson, W. Va. 195.000 Rochester, Pa 105,009 
Wilmington, Ohio ...... 139.000 Rock Hill. S. C 390.000 
Wilson, N. C ‘ 205,000 Rutland. Vt 230.000 
Winchester, Mass 75.000 St. Johns. N. Dak.. BS. . 59.009 
Wyandotte, Mich 140.000 Salisbury, N. C 182.590 
Yonkers, N. Y 520.090 Salt Lake City, Utah 1.349 non 
Detroit, Mich.. M. H., Ist _half 600,009 | San Bernardino, Calif. ............. 325.090 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . ee SES Oe rr re 70.090 
Administration Building. Depart- | San Francisco, Calif. MH 1,640,000 
ment of Agriculture 2,000,009 San Luis. Ariv.. BS 58.500 
Economics Building, Department Santa Ana, Calif 245,000 
of Agriculture @. : 350.000 | Savannah, Ga. ...........eeeeee: 900.000 
Government Printing Office 1.250.009 Scottsb! uff, Nebr 125.000 
Internal Revenue Bids 10,000,000 Scranton, Pa 1.475.000 
Liberty Loan Building 379,000 Seaitle. Wash. 18 a Ries 585.000 
Supreme court site 1 768 141 *Seattie. Wash., MH. . 1,725,000 
Water mains, etc Ist Nalf ..ooe 225,000 Sedalia. Mo = 170.000 
é Sheffield, Ala 95.000 
Eatonton, Ga ‘2 ae 000 Shreveport, La 350.000 
$39. 86.0609 Sivestun. Mo a a 70,000 
land only authorized Sioux Falls. S. Dak. .... 300.000 


Projects Under Contract Either 
in Whole or in Part 











Albertville, Ala $70,000 
Albuquerque. N. Mex 904.009 
Alexandria, Va 389.000 
Appleton, Wis 260.000 
Astoria, Oreg. ......ccssccvcccces 250,000 
Atlanta, Tex 65.000 
Attaila, Ala Leap ind 
Aurora. Mo 70,000 
Babb-Piegan. Mont. BS 59.000 
Baltimore, Md. PO 3,300 000 
Barbourville, Ks a ong 
Bartlesville, Okla 

Bath, N. ¥ 105,000 
Bay City. MICN. ......0-sseeeeee 475,909 
Bellows Falls. Vt 99,000 
Benton Harbor. Mich. ....+-s.++ees 120,000 
Blaine. Wash. GS. ........++4.> 158,000 
Bloomington, Ill 325,009 
Boston, Mass. PO 6,000,000 
Boyne City. Mich 65,000 
Brinkley, Ark. .. 65.090 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ....ceeeeeeeecccceee 2.700.000 
Erownsville, Tex 430,605 
Brunswick, Me ON FAW, 
Caldwell, Idaho .......ccccsssccceses 110,000 
Camden. N, J 1. sbunuu 
Canon City, Colo 120 000 
Carbondale, I! 125,000 
Carrollton. I} 65,000 
Casper. Wyo 400.000 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa .........+.eeee 725,000 
Centralia, Mo 70.00 
Chicago, Il!. PO 24,.725.000 
Cicero, Ii 165,00) 
Claremont, N. H 95.090 
Clark: burg, W. Va 475,000 
TAGWER, Bn MOOR: cc ascvascecacecceneses 130.00) 
OOIMAN. TOR. .ncvcvasevcccces 100.000 
Conneaut. Ohio 105,000 
Corvallis, Ore¢ 190.900 
Crete. Nebr 65.000 
Crockett. Tex. .....ccecscccwsscsccces 85.000 
Dallar, Tex 1,205,090 
Decatur. Ind 83.00) 
Denver, Colo. Cu.H 1.235.700 
Dillion, S. C 60.009 
Dodge City. Kans. .....-sccces- 140,000 
East Chicago. Ind ree 7 185,000 . 
East Richford, Vt. BS. ........+-++ . 59,100 


Somerswoith, N. 
*South Bend, Ind 
So. Si. Paul. Minn 
Spartanburg. S. C 
Springfield. Mass 
Spring Valey. Il 
Staten Island, N 
Sterling. Colo 
Stuttgart. Ark 
Sweetwater. Tex 
Tampa. Fig 
Taunton, Mass 
Thomson. Ga 
Toccoa, Ga 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton. N. J 
Tulsa. Okla 
Union Springs 
Unionville, Mo 
Vermilion. 8. Dak 
Warren, Pa., super 
Warren, R. I ; 
Warsaw. Ind. .... 
Watertown. NY 
Wevnesboro. Ga. 
Wellboro. Pa 
Wentplains, Mo 
West Point, Va 
West Warwick 
White Piains 
Wichita. Kans 
Winthrop, Mass 
Woodstock, Ill 
Woodstock. Va 
Woonsocket, R. I 
Worcester. Mass 
Rossville, Ga 
Fort Plain. N. Y 
Fremont. Obio 
Seatile. Wash.. F.O.B 
Extensible Bidg., Dept 
ture . 
Commerce Dent. Building 
*;Connectinge wing, Labor 
*iInterctate Commerce Comm. 
*tLabor Building 
Power Plant. Dept. of Agriculture 
*Pvblic Health Service 
Water mains, ete. 24 part 


Ala. 


R. I 
N.Y 


of Agricul- 


Assigned to private architects. 
tion under contract. 


9,000 
1,100,000 
160 000 
420 000 
1,459,000 
60,000 
345.000 
225,000 
95,000 
130.000 
550,000 
215,000 
70,000 
65,000 
960,000 
1,650,000 
1,160,000 
50.000 
65.000 
75,000 
290,000 
75.000 
95.000 
275,000 
60,000 
80,000 
70,000 
65,000 
140,000 
350.000 
1,200,000 
63,000 
90.000 
55,000 
173,250 
800,000 
70,000 
87.800 
240.000 
2.375.000 


12,800,000 
17,500,000 
2.000.000 
4.500.0°0 
4,750.00% 
85.000 
908,250 
300.000 
$181,393 ,100 


7TFounde- 





Projects Where Sites Have Been 
Acquired and Plans Not Yet 


Taken Up 


Aberdesn. Miss. 
*Ada, Okia r 
Alameda, Calif 
*Albany. N. Y. 
*Allentown, Pa 
Alma, Mich 
Americus, Ga 
Aneconda. Mont. 
Andover, Mase 
Ann Arbor. Mich 
*Aticnta. Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Barberton, Ohio 
*raton Rouge, 
Bertrice, Nebr. Kevee ees 
*Beaumont, Tex ae 
*Beckley. W. Va 
Beecher Falls, Vt., 
Beloit, Wis ces 
Bend, Oreg 
*Beverly Hills 
*Billings, Mont ee 
*Binghamton, N. Y. . 
Boulder, Colo . 
*Bridgeport 
Bristol, Va 
Brockton 
Broken 
Bucyrus 
Butte 
*centon 
Carlinville, Tl) . 
*“Cedrr City. Utah 
Chempliin, N.*Y 
Charlotte, N. C 
*Chattanooge, - Tenn 
Chehalie, Wasa 
*Chicaso, Til.. Apprs 
*Chicago, Tll.. M. H. 
*Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clearfield. Pa ‘ 
Cleveleond, Ohio 
Clevéland, Tenn. 
Connersville, Ind 
*Cumbériand, Md 
*Denville. Va 
*Davenport. Iowa 
*Daytona Beach. 
Derby. Conn 
Detroit, Mich. I 8 
Detroit, Mich. M. H 
*Detroit, Mich. P 
*Dover, Del . 
*Dubuque, Iowa ..... 
*Durham, N. C pause 
El Centro, Calif °¢ 
Elizabethton, Tenn 
Evansville, Ind., M. H. 
Exeter, N. H 
Fergus Falls 
*Findlay, Ohio 
*Fort Myers, Fla 
Fort Valley, Ga. . 
*Forth Worth. Tex., 
Fostoria. Ohio 
"Freeport. N. Y¥ 
French Lick, Ind 
Gallup. N. Mex 
*Calvecton. Tex.. I. 8 
*Glen Cove, N Y 
*Glenadele Calif 
Gicucester, Mess 
Greiton, N. Dak 
*Grend Isiand 
*Grond Rapids 
Greenville, Pa 


M 


La 


CEE oso 


Conn 


Mass 
Bow. Nebr 
Ohio 
Mont 
Ohio 


B. 8 


Strs 


Fis. .. 


Bes 


Minn 


Ct. 


Nebr 
Mich 








He... 


3 


1 


1 
1 
3 
5 


5 


- 


122.000 
250,000 
75,090 
325.000 
829,090 
115,090 
109,909 
149,090 
115.700 
75.00) 
975.909 
629.909 
75,009 
465.099 
50,000 
689.9909 
145.000 
56,000 
270,000 
155,000 
300,009 
240,009 
625.090 
149,00) 
200.099 
210,000 
345 000 
85.000 
140,990 
905.09) 
725.999 
75,009 
179.90 
56,000 
825.0) 
435.09 
150.090 
150.000 
510,000 
000,009 
145.000 
275,000 
90,000 
70,099 
549.909 
500.00) 
665.009 
285,000 
125,099 
118.009 
690,999 
650,009 
100,09 
675,000 
580,C0% 
140,000 
122,500 
100,000 
90.090 
150,000 
230.009 
210,000 
85,000 
215.909 
160,000 
215,009 
85,009 
125,000 
i9f 
170.090 
405,099 
330994 
5,900 
a5.en) 
300.000 
175.000 





Selected and Plans Partially 

































Completed 

RPOURIED, BEIG:. We. Ws. vediacevesesctes $65,000 
Jersey City, N. J. 455,000 
Ketchikan. Alaska 10,009 
Lockport, N. Y 7 80,000 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 55.000 
Urbana, Oh!o 130,000 
Vincennes, Ind. . 145,009 
WROGTOOW ih, ©, THEM. oc cceescsstscses 120,000 
EME WS. cGniea Fad Code urs ewes ee 125,000 
fj | Orr er eRe ERE eT eRe Creer $1,185,C00 
PREPS: GEGN, . DUs ccccvecscetweedsesce 120,009 
FORCEOROUES, (BUNGy | Ives cee cogs tees 80,000 
PUUONS EEL Crees opt a6 600800 88 60.08 160,000 
TERESA UMN EUs Re” ce ecevecevetute 315,009 
yo he a eee eee 400,000 
*“Aonoclulu, Hawaiiel. B. cccvcccsoe ’ 415,000 
‘Huntington. W. Va 290.000 
GOI METOMNs  vSec cee mecrawcne 515,000 
*J-¢ i PO, cv ceccccfccccccdes 25,099 
TACRAOM, “WOME, oc cies sshecensccsen 559,000 
*Jacksonville, Fia., Ct. H. 2,900,709 
"Jefferson City, Mo. wa 450,00) 
PRR EM 56 (a hos cw sne Bo 260 cO008 185,009 
Kenoshe, Wis 200,000 
"Knoxvil¢e, Tenn ‘ 1,573,009 
Lewisburg, Pa. ..... as 255,009 
*Lexington, Ky. és 769.00) 
Long Beach, Calif. 725,009 
*Lonsview, Wesh « 210,090 
*Touisville, Ky.. M. H 439.909 
ynchturs, Va 843,009 
ynn, Mass 700,C09 
Macon, Ge 395,009 
Manchester, Conn 135,099 
Manketo, Minn. 300,000 
Mar-hficid. Oreg. 140,70) 
Mayvwoced. Tl 169,909 
Mckkeerport, Pa. . 99,009 
*fempnis, Tenn., 175,000 
Merced, Calif ae 180,000 
*Meridien, Miss 535,000 
BURMA, Hating be Ge ess varcesevscescs 65,090 
Miami, Otla 235,000 
DAUIOUUTO, BEMER. 20 cc ccsconcceccnies 105,009 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........... 4,150,000 
*Mobtle, Ala.. M. H 450,000 
Modesto, Calif 195.000 
Monroc, La 390,000 
Monierey, Calii 180.000 
*Moniaomery, Ala 1,045,009 
Morvan City, La 75.000 
Movnt Vernon, Ind 75,000 
N tcoke, Pa. 79,CO) 
stile, Wyo 60.609 
“te Kensinvton, Pa 285.900 
*New Yerk City, N. Y.. Ct. H 19,709,000 
New g City, N.e¥.. M. H ‘ 2,509,000 
New York City, N. ¥.. P. O. Annex 9.500.000 
Niastra Falls, N. Y ‘ ; 200,009 
Norfolk. Va., M. H 800,070 
*Norfolk, Va 1,925,000 
IN SSIS. 6 occa ne cescececcesue 169,009 
*Norristown, Pa 490,900 
Norwalk, Ohio 150,000 
Nyeck, N. Y 150,090 
*Omeha. Nebr., F. O. B 740,090 
Oroville, Calif ‘ 145,000 
Oroville. Wesh.. B. 8 59,500 
Painesville, OGIO .....,..cscecces 180,000 
*Prim Perch. Fla 200.090 
Palo Alto. Calif 210.999 
*Petchosue, MN. Y 200,009 
Peterson, N J 800,009 
Peru, Ml 100,020 
Petalum’, Calif +64 165,C09 

*Philade!phia Pa.. Cu. H. and 
Apprs. Stores +688 4,200,000 
*Philadelphia, Pa., P. O 9,750,000 
*Phoenix, Ariz. area 1,089,000 
Pikevile, Ky 93,000 
EN A Seer oe 152,000 
*PocatellOo, IdahO .......eseeeeeeee 220,000 
Port Huron, Mich. ......-secceseees 115,090 
“Portland, Me., P. O. ...seseceseeeee 850,000 
Princeton, N. J. ...sccceccsccevces 95,000 
"Princeton, W. VO. ....ccecccrceece 130,009 
Provincetown. Mas. ......s..eeeere 105,000 
*Quincy. Mass bays cbcndtaaneaee 240,009 
Reedy Island, Del., Q@. & 14,500 
Reno, Me eves. sesevsnereeeake 565,000 
Rochirete — £ 1.700.900) 
= rd, 1! 735,099 
™oe'i'acd. Mass 115.009 
Pocercville, Tenn 70,099 
Rocsville, Mont ae 59.90) 
Pouses Print, ». ¥.. B. 8 157,000 
Sacremento, Calif 1.390.090 
St. Louls, Mo., Ct. H 3,825,000 


New York Examination 
Of Baltimore American Co. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 7. 


An cxamination into the condition and 
cfiairs of the Baltimore American In- 
surance Company of New York, a member 
of the Home Insurance Co. greup, shows 
the ;compeny to b2 in possession of total 
admitted essets, as of March 31, of $5,- 
074,106 end torel liabilities of $2,772,752, 
according to a report filed by the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaic!:. The company’s capital was 
shown to be $1,000,000 end surplus over 
liabilitics *$1,301.°54, making surplus as 
regards policyholders $2,301,354. | 

In a condensed statement of the com- 
pany’s underwriting and investment 
sults for the five and one-quarter year 
period ended March 31. 1931, on the form 
edopted by the Nationel Convention 0% 


re- 

























Insurene? Commissioners, the net gain in 
curplus wes shown to be $301,554. 
*St. Paul. Minn 2,700,009 
MEPGIOONy MEO, cu axcdseenncsncend $50,030 
Sen Angelo, Tex 200,000 
S-n Benito, Tex 125,909 
Sanfer 109,099 
*Son F 0. B 3,059,900 
*Sen F 750,099 
San ry s . 195,090 
Senulpa, Okla 150.099 
Siou C't Towa 1.025.099 
Sprinvficld, Ohio 740,007 
Sturzis, Mich 125,090 
Sweetcrs Mont B. S 61.090 
T e Haute, Ind 690,009 
exerkena, Ark 50055 790.000 
"REE GGT, EORS bctcscneces ve 80,000 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 90,000 
Troy, Ohto 150,090 
Unicntown, Pa 265,000 
Wadesboro, N. C 90.009 
Waukegan, Ii) 335,000 
WHOIS VALG, \INe Be. cs ccevenes 145,C00 
Westminster, Md 120,000 
Williamsport, Pa 249,000 
Willismstown, Mass 95.00) 
Winch Ind 95,00) 
Wisconsin IRapidc, Wis 125,000 
Youncsiown, Chio 535,000 
Yuma Ar} 199.C09 
*Newerk, N. J 6.15900) 
Savannah, Ga., M. H 18,090 
Waltham, Mass. 220,009 
Wert Point. Ga 65,000 
"Archives Buildint (D. C.) 8,750,909 
Central heating plant (D. C.) 4,857,025 
Coast Guard Buildins 3,000,000 
‘Justice Building 12,000,000 
*Landscape worl, triangle, 15th and 
Pennsylvania Ave 50,000 
*Post Office Dept. Bldg. .......... 10,390,009 


$178,776.23 


*Acsicned to private architect 





Projects Where Sites Have Been 
Selected, Plans Completed, 
Projects Now in Specifica- 
tion Stage or in the Market 
for Bids 

Albia, Iowa $75,009 

*Altoona, Pa 775,000 

BEAUTOSS, TH. TIGR, 2. cccccascccscavese 59,090 

Auburn, Ind 115,000 

Aurora, Ill 395,000 

DONO CMs ceca rivaseatsseus 190.090 

Caruthersville, Mo 89,00) 

Central City, Ky 70,009 

Colfax, Wash 8).000 

Derby Line, Vt.. B. 8 93.090 

Elirabethtown, Ky 7.09 

Filkir WwW Va 179.500 

Fiestic, Mo., B. 8 *.109 

Fairbanks, Alaska 459,9¢0 

Forrest €ity, Ark 85,009 

Georgetown, Tex 8.000 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 











Life Companies — 
Report Decline 
In New Business 


Assets of Companies Operat:- 
ing in New York State In- 
creased Last Year, Ace 
cording to Survey 


Ausany, N. Y., Sept. 7% 

Life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New York State, having approxi- 
metely 80 per cent of the business in forc¢ 
in the country, showed e decrease of a half 
billicn dollars in new business last year 
as compered with 1929. the State Super- 
interd*nt of ‘Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick, has just announced. 

Th? n¢w business of these companies in 
1220 tctaled nearly $16.009.000.000, as com- 
perce with near’y $7,909,000,000 in 1929, 
he seid 


Ass*sts Doubled 


Asscts of the companies operating in 
New York at the beginning of 1930 were 
£16,203,202,642, an increase of $1,190,351,125 
having been made during 1930. Since 1923 
the assets of these companies have nearly 
doubled, Mr. Van Scheick said. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The results of life insurance operations 
during 1930 by companics authorized in 
New York Siate have been ascertained 
by Georgs S. Ven Schaick, superintendent 
cf insurence, although the volume cover- 
ing this line of insurance will not be off 
th. press for some weeks. An advance 
report giving sunmarits of the principal 
figures before audit appeared in April 
las... 


The present volume will contain ab- 
strects and tabulations from the audited 
statements of 19 active life companies 
of New York, 29 of other States and 4 
United States branches of Canadian 
companies, a total of 52; as also ab- 
siracts of 12 New York pension funds and 
retirement systems. 

The life companies represented in New 
York carry close to 80 per cent of the 
burintcs in forces in the United States. 
The combined 1930 results show a half 
billion deercase of new business over that 
of the year previous, as against a sub- 
stantial increas? each year for the previ- 
ous decade. The new business of 1920 
totaled nearly $7,000,000,000; for 1930, 
nearly $16,000,000,000. 


Combined Assets 


The combined assets of life companies 
represented in New York at the beginning 
of 1931 totaled $16,.206,292,642, an increase 
curing 1930 of $1,190,351,125 and a nearly 
100 per cent increase-since 1923. 

Close to six and one-half billions of 
precent. eescts are mortgage, loans and 
comething over six and one-quarter bil- 


lions are in bonds and stocks. The stock 
holdings are relatively small and are 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 





WOOING 


BETTER TIMES 
eae ea 


BETTER 


UNDERSTANDING 


e . . . * H 
and prosperity follows. Such organizations as Hot 





When the business of retailing money is better understood, more stable busi- 


ness conditions can be expected. For thé paying of debts helps to restore capital 
isehold make it possible for hundreds of 


thousands of families, in times of emergency, to pay their bills. This advertisement, part of an 


aggressive campaign appearing in newspapers of four and thr 
tells how such companies operate. 1 he 
family loans, are invited to write to Dept.D7, 


Household Finance Corp., 


ee-quarter million circulation,  . 
Those desiring to inform themselves about the business of 


Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 
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Chicago Hearing | 
On Railroad Rate 
Plea Is Concluded 


Traffic Analysis Declares 

. Carriers in  Sufficiently 
Good Condition to Weath- 
er the Depression 


Cutcaco, ILt., Sept. 5.—‘‘The railroads of 
the United States are in physical and 
financial shape to tide them over the de- 
préssion period and should take their 
chances at the present time with other 
industries,” E. E. Williamson, _ traffic 
gnalysist of New York and Washington, 
stated Sept. 5 at the final hearings on 
the freight rate case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The witness introduced statistical data 
to show that the operating income, the 
monoperating income and the net income 
of the carriers in 1929 was the greatest 
in history. It likewise was declared that 
the physical condition of the roads at the 
end of that year was better than ever be- 
fore. 


Trend of Earnings 


Mr. Williamson directed the attention 
of the Commission to the fact that the 
trend of earnings from the passenger 
divisions has decreased steadily until this 
department is operating at a deficit. 

Another portion of the exhibit cited In- 
terstate Commerce Commission statistics 
showing a slight decrease in the number 
of railway employes from 1910 to 1929, 
while the compensation during this period 
ancreased 157.1 per cent. 

Opertating expenses the exhibit showed, 
increased 143.3 per cent from 1910 to 1929, 
while operating expenses less compensa- 
tion registered a gain of only 122 per 
cent. Taxes during the period increased 
910.8 per cent. 


Empty Freight Cars 


One point in the operation of the rail- 

roads which, according to Mr. William- 
Son, should receive the attention of the 
carriers is the matter of empty freight 
cars hauled. Loaded freight train car 
miles from 1910 to 1929 increased 41.4 per 
‘cent, while empty car miles recorded a 
gain of 96.5 per cent, he said. 
,. Under a brief cross-examination the wit- 
Tess agreed that improvements in service 
may have been responsible in part for 
some of the results he cited. 

Following tlfe morning session, which 
was held in four sections, the hearings 
were consolidated in the afternoon and 
brought to a conclusion. 


Cites Farmers’ Plight 


The plight of the Iowa farmer was de- 
picted by C. E. Hearst, of Cedar Falls, 
Towa, president of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation and vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, at the 
hearing the day before. Despite all efforts 
which the Iowa farmers have made to 
reduce costs, they have not been able to 
earn profits, and any addition to trans- 
portation costs would be ruinous, the wit- 
nese declared. 

Witnesses for the copper industry di- | 
rected the attention of the Commission to} 
the fact that they are operating without | 
profit and depleting their supply of ore 
only in the hope that there will be a 
return to satisfactory conditions. It was 
admitted that the large copper companies, 
due to large surpluses, are in no danger 
of insolvency, but that the smaller con- 
cerns are not so well fortified to with-| 
stand the devression. 

Canners Protest 

Protests of the canning group against 
‘an increase in rates were presented by 
Mark C. Hutchinson, of Fenville, Mich 
vice president of the National Canners 
Association. 


» The growing use of motor trucks for| 


transporting freight was stressed in testi- 
mony today. It was pointed out that 
shippers in most instances prefer to utilize 
the services of the railroads, but that any 
increase in rates would drive 
numbers to a wider use of trucks. In this 
connection, it was urged that the trans- 
fer of substantial amounts of traffic to 
trucks would defeat 
proposed rate increase. 


Business Situation Abroad 
Shown in Weekly Review 
] 


{Continued from Page 5. 


an appreciable improvement over June in | 


both imports and exports. A decline in 
reexports was more than offset by the 
larger shipments of domestic products. 
From the standpoint of national economy, 
it is also interesting to note that the ad- 


verse balance of trade ‘excess of imports | 
at £30,958,000 in July, | 


‘over total exports) 
was some £2,000.000 less than in June, al- 
though still somewhat greater than 
July last year. The principal encourag- 
ing feature of the July statistics was 
an increase in exports of manufactured 
goceds, from £21,652,000 in June, to :26,- 
508,000 in July—an increase of nearly £5,- 
000,000 or over 2.2 per cent. Imports 


reached £70,146.000 and domestic exports | 


amounted to £34.252,000. 
With the previous month, these figures 
represent increases of 2.2 per cent and 
16.3 per cent, respectively; as compared 
with the July, 1920, value totals, they 
represent respective decreases of 17.6 per 
cent and 32.5 per cent. Reexports 
amounted to £4,936,000, as compared with 
£6,044,000 in June and £6,663,000 in July, 
1930. 
The summary of conditions in Latin 
American countries will be printed in 
the issue of Sept. 9. 


As compared 


increasing | 


the purpose of the} 


in | 


Three Cities Plan | 


For New Airports 


Commerce Department Issues 
List of Others Postponed 
During. W eek 
For the week ending Sept. 3, 1931, the 


Aeronautics Branch received information 
to the effect that the following cities pro- 


pose the establishment of municipal air- | 


ports. 

White Plains, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. | 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Caliente, Nev.; Warren, Pa. 

Indefinitely postponed: Como, Miss.; 
Lisbon, N. Dak.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


N. Y.; Everett, Wash.; 


Calendar of Hearings 
Of Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- | 
dar of public hearings for the week of | 
Sept. 7, is as follows: 

Trial Examiners’ Hearings: Testimony 
will be taken in cases in which complaints 
have been issued by the Commission, as 
follows: 

Bailey Radium Laboratories, of East Orange, 
N. J.; Set. 8, Chicago; New York, Sept. 10, al- 
leged misrepresentation of a medical prepara- 
tion: John W. Addison, trial examiner; Robert 
H. Winn, Commission's attorney. Docket 1756. 

Phillip Morris Consol., Inc., of New York; 
Sept. 9, New York; alleged substantial lessen- 
ing of competition between companies whose 
share capital has been acquired by the re- 
spondent: Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; 
Everett F. Haycraft, Commission's attorney. 
Docket 1705. 

Fidelity Hop & Malt Corporation, and Wan- 
der Co., both of Chicago; Sept. 9, alleged mis- 
representation in sale of malt syrup; John 
W. Bennett, trial examiner; James M. Brinson, 
Commission's attorney. Docket 1936. 

Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, and 
others, of Chicago; Sept. 11, Chicago; alleged 
misrepresentation in sale of books and publi- 
cations; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; G. 
Edwin Rowland, Commission's attorney. Docket 
1371—(Issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.) 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 5 made public decisions in 
rate cases, which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


No. 24299.—Hogan Construction Company 
vy. Illinois Central Railroad: Rate on liquid 
asphalt, in tank-car loads, from Baton Rouge 
and/or North Baton Rouge, La., to Memphis, 
Tenn., found not unerasonable. Complaint 
dismissed 

I. and S. Docket No. 3567 and related cases 
Bananas and coconuts from Gulf ports to | 
Oklahoma and Texas: | 

1. Proposed changes in rates, routing, regu- 
lations, and practices on imported bananas 
and coconuts, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Galveston, Tex., New Orleans, La., and 
New Orleans subports, to destinations in 
Texas; from Galveston to Hugo, Okla.; and | 
from El Paso, Tex., Galveston and other 
Texas poris, and from New Orleans, to Cas- 
per, Wyo., found not justified. 

2. Fourth section relief granted to 
extent indicated in the report on the traffic 
above stated from Texas Gulf ports, and 
New Orleans and subports, to Texas desti- 
nations 

3. Present rates on the traffic above stated 
from Galveston and New Orleans to Austin 
and Fort Worth, Tex., found unreasonable. | 
Reparation awarde. 


The Commission also made public the| 
following order: 


No, 17000.—Rate structure investigation- 
Part 4, petroleum and petroleum products; 
No. 18458, general petroleum investigation: 

Notice to all concerned: The reports in 
the above proceedings directed respondents 
to establish the rates prescribed on or be- 
fore Oct. 15, 1931. Upon petition of carriers 
in official classification territory, the time 
within which respondents will be expected 
to establish the rates prescribed for applica- 
tion” within official territory is hereby ex- 
tended to Dec. 3, 1931, the date by which 
the rates prescribed in No. 15879, Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, are to become ef- 
fective 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: | 

No. 16701.—Federated Metals Corporation v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad: Upon further hear- 
ing, finding in former report, 115 I. C. C. 
521, that rates on spelter by-products, in 
carloads, between certain western termini 
points in Pennsylvania and Trenton, N. J., 
were not unreasonable, modified. Rates on 
spelter by-products and sal-ammoniac skim- 
mings, in carloads, from Hulton, Parkview, 
Huff, Blawnox, and South Greensburg, Pa., 
to Trenton, found unreasonable. Rates on 
like traffic from Butler, «Pa. to Trenton 
found not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No 23935.—-Ginsberg Brothers’ v. Great 
Northern Railyaw: Rate charged on one 
mixed carload of scrap metals from Thief 
River Falls, Minn., to Chicago, Ill., found 
applicable. Applicable rate found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 


the 


A pplications for Radio Permits © 
Announced by Federal Commission: 


Applications received by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission were made public Sept. 5 
as follows: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

WSDK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. license covering construction permit 
for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6.260, 6,275 ke., 400 w., 
point-to-point Aero. service. 

KHNOL, KHNNM, KHNMN, KHNPK, Colo- 
nial Air Transport, Inc.} assignment of li- 
cense to American Airways, Inc. 

WEEJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., license covering construction per- 
mit for 4,164, 6,320 ke. 350 w. point-to-point 
Aero service; WEEJ, license covering con- 
struction permit for 3,070, 3.076, 5,690 ke. 350 
w. Aero. service 

Philadelphia Storage Battery Co Phila- 
delphia, Pa., new construction permit for 
8,650, 17,300, 30,0000 to 56,000 ke. up to 1,500 
Ww Experimental service. 

WNAO, Aeronautical Radio, Ine., 
N. J., license covering 
for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 
400 w. Aero. service. 


Newark, 
construction permit 
3,178, 5570, 5,660 ke. 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust 
Funds in New York and Other States 


City of Detroit, Michigan 
4',,% Bonds 
Due August 15, 1932-1934 


The City of Detroit is the 
United States. 


fourth largest city in the 


These bonds are direct general 


obligations of the entire City payable from unlimited 
ad valorem taxes against all of the taxable property 


therein. 


Yields 
1932 — 4.00% 
1933 — 4.30 
1934—-—4.50 


Complete circular on request 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Government Pay — 
‘Postmaster General Brown 


| question is important to you goes without 
|saying. That it is important to the De- 


jally for wages in the Postal Service—at 


| made up by the taxpayers of $150,000,000. 


| vate industry has been forced to cut down 


learnings unimpaired. 


| adopting and announcing such a policy, 


|}an opportunity 


| gestion is frequently heard that a shorter 
| work week for industrial employes would 


| workinghan's pay must be in proportion 


|tion paid would lead to an artificial in- 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTeD States DAILY 


port a demand for a further shortening 
|of their hours of labor unless they are will- 
ing to suffer a reduction of compensation 
| proportionately. 


Special Privileges Discussed 
s h d ] { On the other hand, I do not wish to be 
n ¢c e€ ul es 0 | understood as being unsympathetic toward 


Industry Is Urged 


the natural aspirations of postal em- 


erally, for adequate salaries and for work- 
ing hours which wiil leave them proper 
leisure time to enjoy as they will. I have 
always maintained that the Government 
should pay good wages, and that it should 
lat least be abreast of the best commercial 
practices in all its dealing with its em- 
ployes, but I believe that Government 
workers should not expect to have com- 
pesation of hours or labor or special privi- 
| 4eges which would give them a permanent 


Says Rates Must Not Be 
Placed Far Out of Line 
With Private Levels 





{zens who depend upon private employment 
ifor a living. 

The wage scale now in effect in the 
Postal Service was adopted six years ago, 
at rates believed by Congress to be just 
land reasonable. The entrance salary for 
lregular clerks and carriers was fixed at 
$1,700 a year; and advances of $100 were 
to be given annually until 
|reached the amount of $2,100 a year. The 
average salary of postal clerks is now 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


the question of the compensation and the 
allowances of postal employes. That this 


partment and to the Government will be 
plain from the fact that approximately 
$800,000,000 is now being expended annu- 


a time when postal revenues have dimin- | 
ep eg eg de My ne Pho vt gr ag 8 Since the present salary schedule was 

i r i | s a s ‘ 
ane thee 6 ee ee ae adopted, substantial declines have occurred 
in the costs of food, clothing, house fur- 
nishing, rents, and in fact all items which 
enter into the family budget, 
| crease in living costs is one of the bright 
| spots in the present depression. 
jpartment of Labor at Washington has 


‘Effects o° Depression 


The country is today passing through a 
period of severe economic depression which 
is leaving its devastating impress upon 
practically all our citizens, rich and poor 
alike. Commodity, prices have: fallen, in 
many instances below costs of production, 
producers’ earnings have diminished ac- 
cordingly, and the incomes of investors 
have been greatly curtailed or even cut off 
altogether. Millions of workers have lost 
their jobs and millions of others have suf- 
fered reductions In their earnings. Hap- |, 
pily, we seem to have come to the turn 
of the road; but it may be many months 
before we shall again see the prosperous 
days to which we had become accustomed. 

It is only fair that we should recognize 
that in these times of stress the great 
army of postal workers, and Government 
employes generally, are’ the most fortu- 
nate group in the whole body of our citi- 
zens. Where private industry has been 
compelled to lay off thousands of em- 
ployes, the Goevrnment has continued its 
personnel without reduction. Where pri- 


cost of living today is only 70 per cent of 


/in 1926. The Department of Labor ex- 
| pressed this in another way, by showing 
that the 1926 dollar is now worth $1.43. 
The effect of this increased purchasing 
power of the dollar upon the salaries of 
postal workers is manifest. The entrance 
salary of $1,700 provided in 1925 is now 
| equivalent to more than $2,400, while the 
average salary of $2,083 for city letter 
carriers as fixed under the 1925 schedule 
is now equivalent to more than $2,900. I 


any thought of suggesting a downward 
revision of the scale of postal salaries. I 
'wish merely to empnasize the fact that 
in these times, when people generally have 
| suffered a decline in earnings and when 
many are able to provide themselves with 
!only the barest necessities of life, Gov- 
|ernment employes, paid as they are on 
fixed schedules established several years 
ago, find themselves with substantially in- 
;creased earnings, by reason of the in- 

creased purchasing power of their wages. 
working men and women and our inves- | There are many other features of Gov- 
tors have uniformly experienced a drastic;ernment employment which should not 
shrinkage of income, Government em-_ be lost sight of in considering the question 
ployes as a class have maintained their| of wages ia the public service. One of 
I am gratified to 


know that your organization is mindful of 
these facts, and to learn that you have 
gone or record within the last year to the 
effect that you will not, for the present, 
seek further legislation increasing salaries 
through the scale of pay, leave privileges, 
or shorter hours. 
Commends Policy 


are entitled to commendation for 


the hours of work, and therefore the com- 
pensation, of those retained on its pay 
rolls, the Government has in this period 
established a shorter work week without 
curtailing the old scale of pay. Where 
our farmers and our tradespeople and our 


tainty and the unbroken continuity which 
| characterizes employment in Federal po- 
| Sitions. So long as civil-service employes 
observe the rules and carry out their as- 
signments with reasonable efficiency, they 
are secure against discharge. They are 
not subject to lay-offs as fluctuations oc- 
cur in volume of business. 
Business Fluctuations 

Private employers adjust their pay rolls 
to meet business fluctuations, and when 
business is bad some of their workers 
must go. Many industrial plants are sea- 
sonal in their operations, and virtually 
all must be closed down at intervals for 
inventory or for other causes. In the 
steel mills, in the mines, in the old fields, 
and in the factories few, if any, wage 
earners are able to remain on the pay roll 
continuously throughout the year. Not 
only are commercial and industrial work- 
ers apt to be thrown out of work in times 
of depression, but even in normal times 
they are subject to lay-offs and intervals 
of unemployment that are absolutely un- 
known to those who work for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government employes have other ad- 
vantages over their neighbors who work 
for private employers. They have gener- 
|ous leave allowances. Postal workers are 
given 15 days vacation with pay each year. 
In addition they are entitled to 10 days’ 
sick leave with pay. This is cumulative, 


You 


and I trust that your fine example may be 
followed by the other groups of postal 
workers. I have been told that some or- 
ganizations of Government employes have 
considered the present emergency to offer 
to further a program 
which would involve the adoption of a 
five-day week for Federal employes with- 
out reduction in the compensation paid. 

sincerely hope that none of us in the 
Postal Service will be so shortsighted and 
so forgetful of the troubles of the great 
majority of the people as to lend support 
to such a program at this time. The sug- 


provide a remedy for unemployment, and 
it goes without saying that, should all 
other factors remain constant, the uni- 
versal adoption of a five-day week would 
result in employment for greater numbers. 

I have not heard it said, however, that 
the shortening of the work week in in- 
dustry could be accomplished without a 
reduction in the compensation of the in- 


dividual workman. The amount of the | ot take all his sick leave may carry for- 


ward the unused portion to succeeding 
years. An employe who suffers a pro- 
longed illness is entitled to leave without 
pay for an entire year. Should this illness 
extended for a period longer than a year, 
he must ordinarily be dropped from the 
service, but he is eligible to be reinstated 
when he finally recovers his health. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a more 
liberal system of leave allowances than 
that whic’ prevails in the Postal Service. 


Compensation Allowances 

Federal employes who are injured or 
whose health becomes impaired in the 
performance of their duties are entitled 
jto receive medical treatment and, if need 
=| be, hospital care, at Government expense. 
| Should they be disabled for service, they 
|receive disability compensation. Should 
|they die from injuries received in line 


to his output. To curtail hours of labor, 
and consequently the output of individual 
workmen, without reducing the compensa- 


crease of commodity prices and in all like- 
lihood would eventually result in a di- 
minished market for goods and a lessened 
need for labor. In other words, it would 
add to our economic difficulties instead of 
solving them. This is not the time or 
place to discuss the manifold factors of 
this very complex problem. My purpose 
at the moment is simply to point out that 
in times like these there is no sound basis 
upon which Federal employes can sup- 


or dependent children. 
Civil service employes may retire with 
pension upon reaching certain ages, de- 


KGTH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Salt Lake ; 
pending upon the character of their work. 


City, Utah, modification of license for change 
in frequency from 6,380 ke. to 6,350 ke. 
point-to-point Aero. 

W8XAA, Department of Airport, Cleveland, 
Ohio, construction permit to increase power 
to_50 w.; special experimental service. 

Mackay Radio & Tel. Co., portable for use 
on San Francisco Bay and Los Angeles har- 
bor, renewal of special experimental license 
for 375 ke., 500 w. 

WQG, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., modification of license for 
change in points of communication to San 
Juan; WQQ, modificetion of license for 
change in points communication to 
Prague, Hamburg, Manila, Shanghai; WQJ, 
modification of license for change in points 
of communication to Angora, Teheran, Bey- 
routh; WQP, modification of license for 
change in transmitter; WKU, modification of 
license for change in transmitter and change 
in point of communication to Berlin; WPE, 
modification of license for change in trans- 
mitter and change in points of communica- 
tion to Moscow. Bombay, eykjavik and San 
Francisco; WQF, modification of license for 
change in transmitter and change in points 
of communication to Maracaibo, St. Martin, 
Curacao and Paramaribo; WQL, modification 
of license for change in transmitter and 
points of communication to Madrid, Lisbon, 
and Tokyo; WQC. modification of license 
for change in transmitter and to communi- 
cation with Panama, San Jose, and Ma- 
nagua; WKP, modification of license for 
change in point of communication to Paris; 
WKM, modification of license for change in 
point of communication to London: WIK, 
modification of license for change in point 
of communication to Havana; WEX. modifi- 
cation of license for change in points of 
communication to Gothenburg and Oslo; 
WIR, modification of license for change in 
transmitter and point of communication to 
Montreal: WKD. modification of license for 
change in points of communication to 
Amsterdam. 

WIZ, RCA Communications 
Brunswick, N. J., modification of license for 
change in transmitter and point of com- 
munication to Havana WQT. modification 
of license for chanze in points of com- 
munication to Santo Domihgo. WKQ, mod- 
ification of license for change in points of 
communication to Angora, Teheran and 
Beyrouth 

WGU, RCA Communications, 
Juan, Porto Rico, modification 
for change in transmitter and points of 
communication to Havana and Caracas. 
WGT, modification of license for change in 
transmitter and points of communication 
to Havana, Caracas and New Orleans. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WMAK, Niagara Falls Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Broadway and Washington Sts 
Buffalo, N. Y., construction permit amended 
to change request for power from 1 kw. to 
500 w 

Reaben & Klotz, 
struction permit to erect new station to 
use 1.370 ke., 50 w., and unlimited time 

KUJ, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., construc- 
tion permit to make changes in equipment, 

N. O. Clemensen, Payette, Idaho, con- 
struction, permit amended to request the 
facilities of Station KGKX, 


f 


years of service may retire at age 63 with 
an annuity of $100 a month. 
portion of such annuities is paid out of 
| contributions made by the employes them- 
selves, but by far the larger portion is 
paid out of the Government's funds. 
| These pension benefits are not available 


ties are paid also to employes who have 
ne come incapacitated for work as the result 
of injury or illness. 

Some of us who are on th 
roll: have entertained the 
are working for a very 
philanthropic employer—that the United 
States Government can afford to deal 
|more generously with its employes than 
private industry, not only in the matter 
of salaries but with respect to leave al- 
lowances, pensions, and other emoluments 
and privileges. In more prosperous times 
| there may be some justification for this 
conception. At any rate, when every- 
body has a job, when money is easy, when 
the revenues of the Government itself 
are plentiful, no one is inclined to raise 
® question about the special advantages 
of Government workers. ’ 


Employes of the People 
| But, as a matter of fact, by whom are 
we employed? In reality we are the em- 
Ployes of 120,000,000 people who directly 


view that 
wealthy 


or their income, to support the Govern- 
ment. In reality, we receive our salaries 
|from the farmers, the industrial workers, 
the coal miners, the day laborers. And 
when business depressions come, when 
people everywhere are short of money and 
short of credit, when 
work and lack even the barest necessities 
of life, when the revenues of the Govern- 


Inc., New 


ape. San | the people who pay the taxes not only be- 

: gin to look to Congress and the Adminis- 
tration for retrenchment in Government 
expenditures; they begin to make com- 


parisons between their own diminished 


EXPERIENCED INVESTMENT MANAGER 


Seeks connection. Will 
sonal, corporate or trust affiliation 
Ability established. Will travel. Hard 
work with long hours desired with mod- 
erate salary in exchange for oppor- 
tunity. Box 25, United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C. 


consider per- 
McComb, Miss., con- , 


| earnings, thejr own deprivations, and the 


| advantage over the great body of our citi- | 


the salary | 


$2,073, and of city letter carriers, $2,083.) 


This de-| 
The De-| 
recently issued a report showing that the| 


| what it was in 1926, or, in other words, | 
'that 70 cents now goes as far as a dollar | 


am not calling this to your attention with | 


| the mest important of these is the cer-| 


of duty, compensation is paid their widows | 


Any letter carrier who has rendered 30 | 


A small | 


alone to superannuated employes; annui- | 


had more than five years service who be- | 


e Federal pay 
we | 
and | 


more fortunate lot of those who are on| 
|the Government’s payroll. And so I say,) 
‘in the friendliest spirit, that even though | 
the people of this country may not ordi- | 
narily be articulate in matters of this | 
kind, there will eventually come a day) 
of reckoning if the schedules of compen- | 


ployes should be placed too far out of | 
line with those prevailing generally in 
| private industry. | 


This is not a mere academic question. | 
| At its last session, Congress struck from | 
/the annual supply bills amounts which | 
|had been added to certain appropriations 
|for increases in the salaries of depart- 
| mental employes, on the ground that Gov- | 
{ernment employes were already the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of the falling cost of | 
living, and that it would not be fair to| 
;add to the burdens of the taxpayers for | 
their further benefit. ' 


Legislation in Abeyance 


If a similar question is brought before | 
Congress at the coming session, I have no} 
doubt the same action will result. Until | 
there is a definite improvement in busi- 
ness and industry, until there is a lessen- 
ing of unemployment and privation among 
the people, until there is an upturn in| 
the condition of th® Government's fi-| 
nances, it will be wiser for the organiza- 
|tions of Government workers to leave in 
abeyance their plans to secure additional 
legislation in their own special interest. 


May I congratulate you again upon the 
wise and conservative policy of your organ- 
ization in relation to this question? 

The present administration of the Post 
Office Department has been represented in 
some quarters as being unfriendly to or- 
ganized effort on the part of Government 
employes to obtain improved working con- 
ditions. No statement could be further 
\from the fact. One cannot read the his- 
tory of the postal service without ac- 
knowledging the important part which has 
been\played by organized groups of em- 
ployes in bringing the service to its pres- 
ent state of efficiency. Certainly, it must 
be conceded by any fair-mined man that 
the advantageous position in which postal 
workers find themselves today would never 
been achieved except by the untiring en- 
deavors of the employes themselves to 
center public attention upon the need for | 
adequate salaries and wholesale working | 
conditions in this important branch of the | 
public service. 


| 


| 
Representatives of Government | 


I have sometimes thought that there has 
been a tendency on the part of a few pro-| 
fessional organizers to overreach in their | 
demands, a tendency toward intemperate 
and unjust charges against the Depart- | 
ment, but this has not altered my faith in | 
the fairness, the honesty of purpose, and | 
the devotion to duty, of the men and the | 
women who make up the rank and file of | 
the various postal organizations. The De-| 
partment’s doors will ever be open for} 


| your suggestions and a sympathetic con- | 


sideration of any matters you may see fit | 
to present. | 

May I remind the letter carriers that 
they occupy w unique position in the gov-| 
ernmental service? To millions of their 


| countrymen they are the only visible rep- 


resentatives of the Federal Government. 
These millions of citizens obtain their only 
first-hand impressions of their National 
Government from the letter carriers; those 
millions of Americans give approval to and 
find satisfaction in their Government and 
its institutions just to the extent that 
the letter carriers are alert, efficient, con- 
siderate and courteous. 

To you and the entire membership of 
your organization—the oldest organiza- 
tion of Post Office employes—I offer my 
best wishes for your health, happiness and 
continued usefulness in the service of 
which we are all so proud. 


Stuttgart Program Slumps 


The anticipated seasonal increase in the 
building and construction industry of 
Stuttgart, Germany, has not been realized 
this year. It has been estimated that 
building activities have decreased 30 per 
cent from an average of the 1924-1930 
volume. (Department of Commerce.) 


so that an employe who in any year does | 


and poles that make 
~-.it’s the Men. 








or indirectly contribute out of their wages | 


many-eare out of | 


ment are insufficient to meet its expenses, | 


Seven of this group of 33 have served 


more than 30 years. 
20 years, There are 


sociated employees. 


|Orders to Cancel Rates 


|mated at 7,500,000 net tons. 


T’S not the harness that pulls 
the wagon... it’s the horse. 
It’s not the tanks and turbines, pipes 


Thirty-three men who are the chief 
executives of the Associated System 
average 25 years in service. They were 
seasoned in the quarter century that 
saw the phenomenal rise of the electric 
industry, the rejuvenation of the gas 
industry, and the develqpment of the 
holding company that did much to 
make both these possible. 


Mature ‘Management 


major executives who have averaged 
16 years in System service. These men 
direct the activities of the 14,600 As- 


Both gas and elettricity face years of 
expansion that will need the direction 
of this type of mature management. 


SHIPPING . . 


Pullman Company Enlarges 
Its Net Operating Income 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com-| 
pany in July, 1931, and in the first seven | 
months of this year as compared with} 


ployes, or of Government employes gen-| sation and allowances for Government em- | the corresponding periods of last year have | 


just been made publit by the Interstate | 


| Commerce Commission, as reported to the | 


amission. The statement follows in full | 
text: | 


Month of July 1931 1930 
Total oper. revenue 5,412,552 6,485,070 
Net oper. revenue 846,411 706,383 
Net’ ry. oper. income 589,673 502,074 | 

Seven Months 
Total oper. revenue 
Net oper. revenue .. 
Net ry. oper. income 


seam et 37,994,666 45,891,234 | 
. 2,884,284 \_ 4.509.739 | 
1,422,232 3,133,113 | 


On Livestock Suspended 


By an order just entered in Docket 
No. 3635, the Interstate Commerce Com- 


|mission has suspended from Sept. .5, 1931, 


until April 5, 1932, the operation of 


| schedules proposing to cancel the com- | 


modity rates on livestock or poultry 
feed (mineral mixture, including mo- 
lasses mineral feed, not condimental or 


| medicinal), in carloads, from Minneapolis, 
|Minnesota Transfer and St. Paul, Minn.., 


to destinations on the C. M. & St. P.| 
R. R. and connecting lines in North Da- 


| kota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wis- 


consin and Mithigan, to 


lieu thereof class “C” 


Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Increased 


and in 


rates. 


apply 


The total. production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 39, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is esti- | 
Compared 
with the output in the preceding week, 
this shows an increase of 384,000 tons, or 
5.4 per cent. Production during the week 
in 1930 corresponding with that of Aug. 29 
amounted to 9,053,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the week 
ended Aug. 29 is estimated at 1,388,000 net 
tons. This is the highest production in 


| any week since May 2, and compared with 


that of Aug. 22, shows a gain of 459,000 


Panaiaa Canal 


. AVIATION 


a 


Tolls Reach Low 
Mark for Year 


Total Fees Collected During 
Last Six Months Approxi- 
mately $1,700,000 Be. 
low Figure Year Ago 


Panama Canal tolls dropped to a new 


{low monthly level for the year in August, 


the Department of War announced Sept. 
5, and the total fees collected during the 
past six months are approximately $1,700,< 
000 below the figure for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


The following radiogram has been ree 
ceived by the Acting Secretary of War, 
Col. Frederick H. Payne, from the Gove 
ernor of the Panama Canal, Col. Harry 
Burgess: 


“Traffic August, 390 commercial vessels, 
tolls $1,770,202.71 also four launches tolls 
$10.50.” 


There is given below a table showing 
the number of commercial vessels transit- 
ing the Canal during the last six months 
in comparison with the same months a 
year ago: 

1931— Vessels Tolls 

: $1,964,434.22 
«2,014,349.13 
1,923,452.18 
1,821,408.73 
1,848,638.45 
1,770,202.72 


$11,342,485.42 


1930— 
March 
April 
May 
June . 
July 
August 


$2,260,002.36 
2,232,763.00 
2,162,3828.60 
2,109,994.53 
2,180,511.82 
2,080,250.42 


$13,017,400.73 


the week in 1930 corresponding with that 
of Aug. 29 amounted to 1,917,000 tons. 


THE WEST PENN ELECTRIC 


SYSTEM CUSTOMER 


The West Penn Electric 
trols the electric 
Water Works pt 


DEMAND 


Company, which con- 


roperties of the American 
Electric Company, sold on 


the average to each domestic customer in the 
year ended ‘April 30, 1930, five hundred and 
forty-three units of electric energy. In the year 
ended April 30, 1931, average sales were five 


hundred and seventy-ni 
of 6%. 


ne units, an increase 


Notwithstanding present business conditions 
and reduced incomes, the customers of this 
power and light system are constantly increas- 
ing their consumption of electricity. 


This is further evidence 


of the constant and 


growing demand for electric energy as a quick, 
reliable servant which economically performs 


countless homely tasks. 


AMERICAN 


WATER WORKS 
COMP 


AND ELECTRIC 
ANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street 


Electric 


a utility system 


New York 


LCT 
No. 3 in a Series of Advertisement 
“Seasoned by Time’’ 


te 


ity in 1940 —It is 


estimated that by 1940 electric 
output will increase 85%; gross reve- 
nues from light and power, 59%. Tele- 


vision, railroad electrification, air con- 


among fields for 


tury. Heating hx 


.. 28 more than 
in addition 283 


-O4 


and buildings in 


ditioning and the electron tube are 


expansion. Some be- 


lieve the electric utilities will be the 
next major industry to lead America 
through a new cycle of prosperity. 
Gas for heating — Development 
of gas for heating promises further ac- 
complishment for this industry that 
produced more gas during the past 
decade than during the preceding cen- 


»mes, heating water, 


and new uses for industrial heating 
offer outstanding growth possibilities. 
Research projects under way include 
utilization of gas for cooling homes 


summer. 


The Associated System, which serves 


1,432,108 customers ih 3,117 com- 


in the years of g 


munities, is prepared by policies of 
long-term management to participate 


rowth ahead. 


For information about Associated System facilities, service, rates, etc., write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Stocks of Gold 


In Country Gain 


By 400 Millions 


Movement During Year Up 
To First of September Is 
Analyzed by Reserve 
Bank of New York 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 7—The gold 
movement to this country has resulted in 
a net gain of $400,000,000 during 1931 up 
to the first of September, it is estimated 


by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York | 


in the monthly bulletin which has just 
been made public. 


The sections of the review dealing with 
gold movement and with foreign exchange 
follow in full text: 

During the first few days of August 
$11,000,000 in gold was received at the 
Port of New York from Germany and 
$1,500,000 from England. Subsequently, 
imports from South America and Mexico 
accounted for the bulk of the gold re- 
ceived here, $5,300,000 coming from Argen- 
tina, $1,000,000 from Uruguay, and $7,- 
600.000 from Mexico. At San Francisco, 
$25,000,000 of gold was received from 
Japan and $1,000,000 from China. 

Exports Negligibie 

Exports for the month were negligible, 
but there was an increase of $16,000,000 
in the amount of gold held under ear- 
mark for foreign account. A preliminary 
estimate indicates a net gain to the coun- 
try’s monetary gold stock during August 
of about $44,000,000, and a net gain for 
the year thus far of about $400,000.000. 

The Bank of England's gold holdings 
showed a net gain of $6,500,000 in the 
month of August, as compared with a 
loss of over $150,000,000 in July. The 
bulk of the withdrawals were made in 
the second week of the month, $13,500,- 
000 being taken for Holland, $6,000,000 
for France, and $2,250,000 for Belgium. 
These withdrawals were more than. off- 
set by the reported receipt of $10,500,000 
in sovereigns from Australia and South 
Africa, $2,400,000 in bars from France, 
and $17,000,000 in sovereigns released from 
earmark. A total of over $20,000,000 was 
offered in the market during August of 
which $11,000,000 was obtained by an 
“undisclosed” buyer, $6.500,000 by Holland, 
and $2,750,000 by France. 


Foreign Exchange Reviewed 

Irregular movements in many currencies 
characterized the foreign exchange market 
during * August. Sterling broke from 
$4.861/16 on the 3rd to slightly below 
$4.85 on the 7th, but a gradual recovery 
followed until the llth, after which it 
fluctuated between $4.85°, and $4.857%, un- 
til the 25th. On that date, when the an- 
nouncement of the new National Govern- 
~ ment was made, sterling went to $4.86 and 
gained a further 3/16 of a cent on the 
next day, but was quoted at $4.85 31/32 
before the month closed. French francs 
declined to $0.03919/16 on the 7th, but by 
the 15th had recovered to $0.0392, or not 
greatly below the highest level of the 
month. 

Reichsmark quotations were 
nominal during the month, varying be- 
tween $0.2350 and $0.2375; on the 17th 
they rose to $0.2380, but receded to $0.2367 
on the 2list, 
$0.2374. Only 
Swiss currencies remained consistently 
above par throughout the month, though 


they too were subject to considerable | 
fluctuation. Italian lire moved within 
narrow limits, and the Scandinavians, 


though somewhat lower during the course 


of the month, closed at about the open- | 


ing levels. Pesetas dropped from $0.0903'2 
on the lst to a new low of $0.0852 on Aug. 
6, after which there was a steady recov- 
ery, so that on the 27th the quotation was 
again over $0.09. 

South American Quotations 

Among the South American’s, new lows 
were established by three currencies—Ar- 
gentine pesos at $0.6329 on Aug. 7 and 8, 
Brazilian milreis at $0.0615 on Aug. 28, 
and Uruguayan pesos at $0.41 on the 6th. 
Later in the month, some recovery oc- 
curred in the Argentine and Uruguayan 
quotations. 

Japanese yen were steady during the 
entire month. The Chinese silver cur- 
rencies were down slightly during the two 
middle weeks, but recovered most of the 
loss in the last week. The rate on Cana- 
dian dollars was stable at a discount of 
about 5/16 of 1 per cent. 


Life Companies Report 
Decline in New Business 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
limited to the preferred and guaranteed 
classes, under the New York law. 

The surplus and special funds ‘includ- 
ing $26,725,000 capital) over all liabilities 
amount to $953,690,077, of which $515,- 
788,143 is held by New York State compa- 
nies. 


The combined income for 1930 was $3,- 
957,945,028 and the disbursements $2,- 
787,122,637. Of the last amount $2,041,- 
395,915 went to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 

As compared with 1929, the life com- 
panies reporting to New York show in- 
creases for 1930 as follows: In assets, 
$1,190,351,125; liabilities, $1,192,511,442; in- 
come, $223,741,642; disbursements, $294,- 
928,968. 

At the beginning of 1931 the companies 
represented in New York were carrying 
25,086,246 ordinary policies for over $73,- 
500,000,000, and 75,230,229 industrial policies 
for over $15,500,000,000, totaling 100,316,- 
475 policies and over $89,000,000,000 in- 
surance in force. Ordinary policies aver- 
age about $3,000; industrial $200. 

There were 41 companies having 162,361 
annuities in force involving payments dur- 
ing 1930 of $118,280,613. 


State Business Rises 


The New York State business in the 10 
years 1921-1930 rose from an aggregate 
of 10,691,091 policies for $6,537,022,242 to 
20,319,912 policies for $19,757.656,874. 

The leading position of life insurance 
in New York appears in the following 
summary of old-line business in the State: 

Policies issued in 1930: Ordinary 1729,- 
211, for $2,234,509,577; group 244, for $559,- 


680,661; industrial 2,199,801, for $760,- 
329,027. Policies in force in New York | 
Jan. 1, 1931: Ordinary 4,862,986, for $14,- 


305,611,112; group 2,388, for $1,739,769,169; 
industrial 15,454,638, for $3,712,276,593; 
gain for the year 1930 in policies 452,- 
730, in amount $1,097,872,866. 

Total premiums received in New York 
on these several classes in 1930 were $672,- 
989,083; claims incurred, $201,452,480; 
claims paid, $201,675,188. 

The addition of the nearly $6,000,000.000 
of fraternal and assessment insurance 
carried by organizations of these classes 
authorized ir. New York makes the amount 
‘of life insurance carried by all organiza- 
tions reporting to New York at the be- 
ginning of this year close to $95,000,000,000. 
Reliable estimates indicate that the total 
of all classes of life insurance held at the 
beginnig of 1930 in the United States was 
close to $118,000,000,000, 
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and closed the month at! 
the Dutch, Belgian and) 


j normal taken as 100, 
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Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures | 
at the Close of Business Sept. 3, 1931 


Made Public Sept. 5, 1931 











ee pe : Corresponding 
eciod Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
etnias GENERAL FUND This Month Year 1932 Year 1931 
eceipts: 
IMCOMCE TAX ...ccessccceccseseeceeeces $3,823,157.04 $1,480,798.39 $50,402,623.20 $57,346,522.40 
Miscellaneous internal revenue ....... 4,976,064.00  5,924,294.64 100,173,415.66 115,089,905.58 
Total internal revenue ++ $8,799,221.04 ~ $7,405,093.03 $150,576,038.86 $172,436,427.98 
CUSCOMIS cence rtcscecscessccs +++ 2,917,131.44  3,499,783.64 75,636,870.32 61,779,178.89 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Railroad securities 2.21 61,064.00 711,077.91 587,819.61 
Mil GEROTS 2oesccccesssccce 117,210.61 211.25 1,223,560.85 930,986.83 
Panama Canal tolls. etc. .. SOO TSIM on 6s Kia eees 3,886,.469.07 5,088,215.34 
Other miscellaneous 546,309.21 826,301.66 11,230,726.31  12,961,455.90 | 








Total general fund receipts ........ $12,865,591.96 $11,792,453.58 $243.264,743.32 $253,784,084.55 





Expenditures: 








General 2... . cee ceee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee + .$26,066,622.01 $26,751,024.22 $508,119,084.86 $397,829,511.32 
Public debt— 

BOUTON 5h4604 ba cccvcntedesetedseacuec 196,576.01 271,275.17 13,946 ,934.64 15,802,492.47 

SIMRING TURE «2. cccccccees SNESEwERECRA. 1400 SRER TO DE 00s DERE EES 25,000,000.00 
Refund customs x 170,820.85 249,385.33 3,139,239 .66 4,213,393.54 | 
Refund internal revenue 373,013.47 649,351.94 14,773,174.59 11,435,098.42 
NEE MAOS | 6800's Sips b.6s 0s nceveen oongenneneer 7,500,000.00 20,000,000.00 17,504,582.37 | 
OMA GRDRL |g ¢.0'5.6i6 66:0 c00enscecesiesias 133,559.84 41,788.51 2,354,913.62 2,672,504.77 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 2,213,483.91 1,780,533.65 64,739,226.91 17,775,474.19 
SUVEE MOT VIOW: VOCIPOTONS TUM ccc ceccs, céuveceseees! Vecneucguvest 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 | 
Foreign Service retirement fund ...... ...... eps. BN 6 Cees er 215,000.00 216,000.00 
District of Columbia (see note 1) . 599,715.03 608 383.43 8,380,968.34 7,274,998.11 | 





Total general fund expenditures ....$29,753,791.12 $37,851,742.25 $656,518,542.62 


$413,253,799.30 


$520,574,055.19 
Excess of expenditures ................+.$16,888,199.16 $26,059,288.67 $266,789,970.64 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retirements— 











Principal foreign obligations ...... a ; $30,000.00 
From forfeitures, gifts, ete. ........ ‘ as. 6 iaede ox smeuke abi 31,000.00 
Other bob Vine seb 060s oe Wee vee seesaw $380,605.52 $364,549.69  $5,334,542.43 $3,765,250.42 
Total receipts ..........ceeseeeeeees $380,605.52 $364,549.69  $5.334,.542.43 $3,826,250.42 
Expenditures: a : 
Publie debt retirements S80 Cndadeagnen ree se Saco eens $31,000.00 
Other Ciba seneeebees ° $125,526.89 $261,658.90 $8,581,558.58 7 839,944.61 
Total expenditures ........ ee ~ $125,526.89 $261,658.90 $8,581,558.58 $7,870,944.61 
Excess of receipts \.....ssseeseees cesses $255,078.63 $102,890.79 . 
BECOSS Of CRPOMGIGUTSS co isrcccccccveces soeretensses sececoees .é 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND o 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts ............ $12,865,591.96 $11,792,453.58 $243,264.743.32 $253,784,084.55 
Total special fund receipts eevee 380,605.52 364,549.69 5,334 ,542.43 3,826,250.42 | 


$13,246,197.48 $12,157,003.27 


$248,599,285.75 $257,610,334.97 


Total 





$520,574,055.19 
7'870.944.61 


$656,518,542.62 
8,581,558.58 


ah deeee $29,753,791.12 $37,851,742.25 
125152689 261,658.90 


Aaassamecteeteeee $29.879,318.01 $38,113,401.15 


Total general fund expenditures 
Total special fund expenditures 





$528,444,999.80 
$270,834,664.83 


Total '$665,100,101.20 





Saul awaementedt $16,633,120.53 $25,956,397.88 


Excess of expenditures $416,500,815.45 


‘ 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 


District, of Columbia .... $133,386.93 $152,866.04  $2,364,053.90  $2,428,585.08 





Government life insurance fund .... 469,828.56 971,430.13 15.218.493.88 17,330,861.25 
Other EMAL JRA CUa EEC Se Coe cancees 28,975.52 7051.24 1,543,800.27 —_-2,067,376.35 
Total ~~ $632,191.01 $1,151.2 ~$19,126,348.05 $21,826,822.68 











Expenditures: e 
Government life insurance fund— 





Policy losses, ete, $198,769.91 $300,373.92 $5,158,802.51 —$5,812,633.60 
Investments ....- * "42817846 956,019.38 11,574,937.84 11,963,912.38 
Ma eo Fac sasSieecaunddcateoes *2.050.728.12 *726.248.48 —«1.021.469.59 848,771.33 
Total ..*$1.423.779.75 $530,144.83 $17,855.209.94 $18,625,317.31 


Excess of receipts or credits $3,201,505.37 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United, 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the 
authorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the 
District under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added 


Prices of Commodities at Wholesale 
Drop to Lowest Point for the Year 





weekly summary of domestic business con- 
ditions made public by the Department 
of Commerce Sept. 6, which follows in 
full text: 


Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were the same as 
for the week previous, but were materially 
| lower than the corresponding week a year | 
ago. Interest rates on call money re- | 
mained the same as for the previous 14} 
weeks, the average rate for the week be-| 
ing considerably under that prevailing | 
during the same week last year. Time 
money rates advanced for the second con- | 
secutive week. Average prices of repre- 
sentative stocks declined from the pre- 
vious week, reaching the lowest level so| 
far this year, with the exception of the 
opening week of June. Stock prices were 
about 39 per cent under the same week 


Weekly business indicators available to 
the Department of Commerce through the 
Survey of Current Business for the week 
ended Aug. 29, 1931, show that bank 
debits, outside New York City, decreased , 
from the week previous and were under 
the same week in 1930, according to the 


Progress Is Outlined 
In Federal Building 
Report Shows Total of 229 


Structures Are Being Erected 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


Georgetown, Dela 75,000 














Greensboro, N.C. ....sccscccccceces 900,000 last year. Bond prices continued the de- 
Greensburg aie 54 n6cnaveouasebee® aor cline which has been under way since 
Greenville, AIR. cases eeeee sanane the second week in July, reaching the low- 
MEIOM, FAY. ->-- t est quotation for the year. Number of 
Hartford, Conn. . 2,000,000 i 
Helena, Mont. 340,000 business failures, as reported by R. G. 
Highland. I!) 70,000 Dun and Company, decreased slightly as 
prewecd, Mich seraee compared with the week previous to the 
Ses Wins... .cccncacoassos 225000 | 10west in the past six weeks, and were 
Lebanon, Mo 70,000 | 7.5 per cent under the number of failures 
Lumberton, N. C. ....ccccceces _— reported for the same week last year. 
Madison, Ga. .....-seeesereereeecece 55, . : 
Stemenester, 3. Bie 8 can ree Sten 450.000 Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
aes u,Y. : sheet ee eee eenes ‘oe er’s composite index of i20 commodi- 
Mataline Fails. Wash. ....c.csssses 58.500 ties decreased slightly, reaching the low- 
Milbank, G. Dak. ....00..ccccscevess 65,000 est level so far this year. Prices of agri- 
anaee Wis BiLotactsartuvareesins teen cultural products declined to a new low 
Mountain Grove. OVD Rater tio 70.009 fOr the present recession, and were 34 
Mount Olive, N. C. 75,000 per cent under the same week in 1930 
Nephi. Utah . te 55.000 | Prices of nonagricultural products also de- 
a ne W. Va ae clined slightly, and were 11 per cent be- 
Seticavitis. Soa. 30.000 JOW last year. The price of cotton mid- 
North Little Rock, Ark 110.000 dling increased for the first time in eight 
Okmulgee ce) se 330,000 | weeks, while the price of electrolytic 
eae. ad tee eeeeeeeerees Ry copper remained in the same level as for 
amen Wei ok nto a cece te 65000 the previous three weeks. The composite 
DAReR MLE, {ickhicnctatcsanense 460.000 iron and steel price for the week was 
Port Angeles, Wash. ....++.+++ssee- 190,000 the same as reported for the week pre- 
oe ree te eeeeeeeeeeeeeenens 1a vious, but was 5.5 per cent under the 
Rutherfordton, N. C 70,000 | “ame week last year. 
Salem, N wesee ns ceeenseeeees 80,000 For the week ended Aug. 22, increases 
SStockton, Calif. — see aoe cecurred over the previous week in bi- 
Sumas. Wash. B. 8. . 65.000 | tuminous coal production, cattle receipts, 
Sylacauga, Ala. : 75,000 cotton receipts, freight-car loadings, elec- 
SoUeEe. Bane, att 1,065,000 | trical energy production, hog receipts and 
ee ee sooo, Petroleum production, while declines were 
*Wichita Falls. Tex. . 725.000 recorded in steel ingot production and 
Winner S. Dak 100,000 | Wheat receipts. For the same period the 
Zanesville, ONIO ........sseereeceees 150,000 New York Times Composite Index of gen- 
*Dept. of State Bldg. ...-+-..+++.+. 3,000,000 eral business activity showed a decrease 
$19,319,600 Of 0.1 point and the Business Week Com- | 


~ + posite Index dropped 1.9 points. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 





(Weeks ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25—100) 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug Aug Aug Aug Aug. Aug 
29 22 15 30 23 16 31 24 17 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 4931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
Composite index—New York Times 72.3 °724 87.3 876 87.3 108.7 108.7 108.5 
Composite index—Business week .... .. 715 *73.6 86.8 88.9 87.7 108.8 111.4 111.6 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production 5 Saas atk 73.0 71.7 929 87.2 83.8 111.1 103.7 992 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) . « S28 sk P 82.8 aaa 108.0 
Cattle receipts tte eeeee "92.4 75.3 *96.2 76.0 778 92.1 94.0 78.2 
Cotton receipts .. 31.9 104 119.6 91.2 56.9 53.1 51.9 38.5 
jElectric current eee eee eeccesesecs cone 986 97.8 1002 101.5 100.7 106.9 105.0 104.0 
Freight car loadings . 78.1 77.5 102.7 98.1 96.3 121.2 118.7 115.0 
Hog receipts ° 56.7 53.5 58.7 58.1 57.6 14.3 66.1 65.3 
+Lumber production 525 55.1 68.5 *77.4 76.1 105.4 103.6 101.5 
Petroleum production 125.2 120.0 118.1 1186 1183 142.7 1424 141.2 
Steel ingot production 421 434 763 763 172.4 115.8 117.1 118.4 
Wheat receipts ........ “ 149.3 162.3 1698 2223 2553 174.4 233.5 1716 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) 
All commodities (120) ressereeeess 689 694 69.5 83.3 828 836 969 97.0 97.2 
Agricultural products (30) ; 57.0 583 59.0 865 858 868 103.0 103.5 103.5 
Nonagricultural products (90) ...... 72.1 724 725 813 808 3818 93.4 93.3 93.6 
Copper, electrolytic 529 529 529 775 775 177.5 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling. New York 265 246 257 419 412 438 710 688 669 
Iron and steel composite ......... 75.0 75.0 75.0 79.4 79.7 79.7 88.2 88.2 88.2 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City .... 32.6 34.1 34.1 636 620 643 930 946 96.1 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits outside New York City .. 768 83.8 83.0 93.8 1100 102.9 132.5 138.4 133.9 
Bank loans and discounts .,.... : 114.7 114.7 1148 1344 1344 134.9 135.6 135.5 135.6 
Bond prices eee 3.6 103.9 104.7 108.3 108.0 1076 103.0 103.0 103.2 
Business failures 1 109.1 1108 1157 107.1 1084 89.7 98.0 98.0 
Federal reserve ratio 104.3 105.0 105.7 105.7 1058 973 974 96.3 
Interest rates: 
Call money 364 364 485 565 606 2091 1606 169.7 
Time money 7 37.3 34.3 743 74.3 752 205.7 2029 2029 
Money in circulation 102.3 101.3 924 *922 92.1 98.6 984 98.4 
Net demand deposits 109.3 1106 112.7 1128 113.5 107.5 108.2 109.2 
Stock prices 128.0 128.9 206.2 202.5 196.9 308.1 301.2 292.3 
Time deposits .... 155.7 156.7 164.1 163.4 163.1 149.2 148.2 148.2 





“Revised. Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown, {Relative to a computed 
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New Public Debts 
In North Carolina 
Lowest for Years: 


'not allowing local units to create new 


lowing units to refund indebtedness al- 
ready incurred, in order to make it easier 
to pay, but have taken the position that 
no new indebtedness should be created 


; until some of what is already owed is paid, 


except in a case of emergency, which the 
above issues allowed were considered to be. 

It has been many years since so few 
bonds have been sold. The other mem- 
bers of the CommssiOn are in accord with 
the views of the executive committee in 


Only $420,000 Has Been ' debts, ome in emergency. 


Authorized by Local Gov- 
ernment Commission Dur- 
ing Last Six Months 


Raeicu, N. C., Sept. 5. 


Only $420,000 in new debts of cities, 


}counties, or other governmental units in| 
North Carolina has been authorized by/} 


the Local Government Commission since 


a 
‘Debt Defaults Face World, | 
Senator Shipstead Says | 


{Continued from Page 5.) 
storm from without. As to our domestic 
problems, I cannot in this concluding mo- 
ment do more than say that the Federal 
Government has certain paramount du- 


it began operating March 13 of this year,| ties to our own people and our own na- 


according to the Director of Local Govern- | 
This is the} 


ment, Charles M. Johnson. 
lowest figure for any six-month period in 
years, he stated. 

Mr. Johnson’s statement follows in full 
text: 


The Local Government Commission met 
in its regular quarterly meeting, Sept. | 


3, 1931, at 11 o’clock, all members being 
present. 


A report was made by Chas. M. John- | 


some, Director, which shéwed that since 
the Commission was organized on March 
18, 1931, only $490,000 new debts had been 
authorized by the Commission. This in- 


cludes $230,000 courthouse and jail bonds" 


for Haywood County, the courthouse and 
jail having been condemned and a new 
one ordered by the court to be built. 

The only other issues authorized were 
$135,000 in water and sewer bonds for 
Reidsville, Elizabeth and Winston-Salem, 
all of which were absolutely necessary to 
take care of the sanitation of the towns, 
and $125,000 Chatham County school 
bonds, this county having built prac- 
no new schoolhouses when the 
other counties in the State were on a 
building program. It was therefore neces- 
sary to have some new buildings in the 
rural districts in order for their children 
to have a place to go to school. 


The Commission has been liberal in al- | 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Sept. 5 


New York, Sept. 5.—The Federal 
Bank of New York today 





Reserve 
certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 





Austria (schilling) 14.0436 
Belgium (belga) . 13.9236 
Bulgaria (lev) ....-....eeeeeeeeeeeee -7181 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ...se-eeeres 2.9629 
Denmark (KrOME) .....--ccccccceees 26.7315 
England (pound) .....-eceseesesees 485.9301 
Finland (markKa) .....+-seeeseeees 2.5155 
France (fTANC) .....-cccecccceceses 3.9206 
Germany (reichsmark) ....--+++++. 23.6670 
Greece (drachma) 1.2951 
Holland (guilder) 40.2884 
Hungagy (pengo) 17.4390 
Italy Nira) rereweeues 5.2298 
Norway (krone) ..... 26.7322 
Poland (zloty) 11.1980 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4200 
Roumania (leu) 5937 
Spain (peseta) ..... 8.8654 
Sweden (krona) ....... 26.7591 
Switzerland (franc)  ...ceeeeeeeeee 19.4980 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ......-eseeeeeees 1.7663 
China (Chefoo tael) :...--eeceeeees 31.1458 
China (Hankow tael) ....--+seeeeee 30.5468 
China (Shanghai tael) .....-s.eee 30.0178 
China (Tientsin tac)) 31.4791 
China (Hongkong dollar) 23.9732 
China (Mexican dollar) Sbaneks 21.6562 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 21.5000 
China (Yuan dollar) dséuarxace Se 
India (rupee) ° 35.9410 
Japan (yen) os 49.3764 


Singapore (8.8.) (dollar 

Canada (dollar) ; 
Cuba (peso) . - 
Mexico (peso) . ease 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ; 





tional interests. When these have been 
surveyed and the practical program capa- 
ble of carrying out these duties has been 
agreed upon and put into effect, we must 





then live up to our responsibility to the 
rest of the world. 


We have pursued certain policies within | 


our country in the last 15 years that have 
had ~ great deal more to do with the 
cause of the depression here than most 
of our people realize or many are willing 
to admit. These problems should be probed 
and explored. It is all very well to be 
imbued with a missionary spirit and an 
world. I am so old-fashioned that I be- 
lieve that leadership, like charity, should 
begin at home. I am more and more con- 
firmed in the opinion that we can best 
serve the world by putting our own house 
in order. 

The need for doing so is urgent and 
should not be further delayed. A policy 
of drift and inaction can only lead to 
further chaos. The longer we postpone 
action, the nearer we approach the 1932 
elections. The nearer we approach elec- 
tions, the more we use the colored glasses 
of partisar politics. Let us forget party 
politics and the coming elections and co- 
operate not to see that nothing is lone, 


but to cooperate in seeing to it that some- |! 


thing be done. In that spirit I venture 


to respectfully say that Congress ought to 
be called into extraordinary session at the 
earliest possible date. 


‘Status of State Banks 
| In the Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks for 
the week ended Sept. 4 have just been 
announced by the Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: 

Absorption of National Bank: Manufacture 
|ers Trust Co., New York, $27,500,000; absorbed 
the Brooklyn National Bank, $1,500,000. 
Closed: Bay City Bank, Bay City, Mich, 
| $400,000. 
| Absorption of nonmember: Chemical State 
Savings Bank, Midland, Mich., $50,000; abe 
sorbed Peoples State Savings Bank, $50,000. 

Absorption by National Bank: Security State 
Bank, Odessa, Wash., $50,000; absorbed by Old 


National Bank & Union Trust Co., Spoka: 
Wash., $1,500,000. “4 — 
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WEDNESDAY 


September 9th 


You are cordially invited to hear 
an address on the timely subject of 


MORE FAITH — FEWER NOSTRUMS 








to be delivered by 


Mr. Silas H. Strawn 


PRESIDENT, THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


As spokesman for the largest organiza- 
tion representing business in the United 
States, and as Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Strawn's dis- 
cussion of this timely subject should be 
of wide and vital interest. His construc- 


tive comments on the current business 


ization he heads 


ing attorney and 


(8 P. M, Eastern Standard Time) 


Mr. Strawn will be guest speaker on the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
RADIO PROGRAM 


WEAF—9 o’clock 


situation will be based on accurate and 
intimate knowledge of present condi- 
tions, gained from comprehensive 


studies now in progress by the organ- 


and also from his 


own direct experience as an outstand- 


business executive. 


Over a nation-wide network of thirty-nine stations associated with the National 


Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 


A copy of Mr. Strawn's address may be obtained by writing to 


| Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago or 35 Wall St., New York 
| 
| 
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ANTITY vs. QUALITY 


It is the soundness of this criterion which gave X-CITY its name. 
Here is a group of more than 120,000 people who, by the weight 
of influence, achievement and business genius, are moulding 
the thinking and buying habits of the entire country. They are 
the leaders wherever they are—they are the men and women of 


brains and money, the dominant, successful people of the 


Advertisers were quick to sense the market importance of this 
group of more than 120,000 influential people. They realized 
that here is the common denominator of American intelligence 


and success—that a great market for quality products lies in 


That’s why already many of the most important advertisers in 
the country are now using regular display space in this paper. 
They know you read it regularly—they want your goodwill and 
your patronage, and they want the added patronage that will 


bit of advice of Cicero is one which has stood the test of 


accrue through the influence which you exercise on others. 


Advertising Department 


This sage 


It is as applicable to the 
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oe not by the number, but by the weight.” 
the centuries with growing strength. 
problems of today as to those of Cicero's time. 
: 
country. 
X-CITY—the City of Money and Power. 
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Liinois’ Method of Regulating 
Activities of Public Utilities - 


Chairman of State Commission Outlines Man- 
ner in Which Agency Fixes Rates and Super- 
vises Services Rendered by Companies 


By CHARLES W. HADLEY 


Chairman, Commerce Commission, State of Illinois 


NPREJUDICED regulation of‘ all public 
U utilities, with the welfare of the people 

ever paramount, is the sacred trust resi- 
ing in the hands of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. 

To this end the Commission during the 
decade ended Jan. 1, 1931, docketed 9,350 
cases, conducted 15, 304 hearings, entered 21,- 
363 orders, and adjusted 7,028 informal com- 
plaints. In addition, the Commission au- 
therized issuance of $1,936,748,093 in securities 
and collected $977,389 in fees, which sum has 
been turned into the State treasury. 


+ + 


It has been conservatively estimated that 
during the 10 year period a saving in utility 
rates of over $100,000,000 has been made 
to the people of Illinois by activities of the 
Commission 

Public utilities under control of the Qom- 
mission include: Steam and electric railroads 
and street railways; carriers by water and 
gas pipe lines; express and sleeping car 
companies; motor carriers; electric light, 
power, gas, heating and water utilities, pub- 
lic grain elevators, public warehouses, wharf- 
ingers and telephone and telegraph compan- 
ies. Municipally owned and operated utilities 
and mutual telephone companies are not 
within the Commission's jurisdiction. 

The present Illinois Commerce Commission 
is the outgrowth of the original Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, which had 
contro! only over railroads and public ware- 
houses. In 1913, the State Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois was formed, starting 
to function in 1914. In 1921, the law again 
was changed and the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission created. Each change in the form of 
the Commission saw the scope of its duties 
and jurisdiction widened until at present the 
Commission's field of endeavor is an ever 
growing one. 

Establishment of the Utilities Commission 
was made possible chiefly through the activi- 
ties and cooperation of the smaller muni- 
cipalities of the State. These municipalities 
had learned after years of experience that the 
regulation and investigation involved in es- 
tablishing and maintaining control of public 
utilities and their rates only too often were 
beyond their power and financial ability. 
They, therefore, were willing to have the 
State create and operate the complicated ma- 
chinery necessary to relieve them of this 
burden. 

Home rule of public utilities was abolished 
by passage of the Public Utilities Act and 
that authority was vested in the Utilities 
Commission, municipalities however, retain- 
ing power to regain control of such utilities by 
means of a favorable referendum vote. 

Two important results were obtained by 
centralizing control of all public utilities in 
the Illigois Commerce Commission. 

First, municipalities were relieved of the 
financial burden of employing engineering, 
rate and accounting experts to conduct in- 
vestigation necessary for a proper regulation 
of such utilities. Under the Public Utilities 
Act, the Illinois Commerce Commission was 
authorized to employ and maintain experts 
to investigate and report to the Commission 
on any public utility operating in any part 
of the State. 

- + 


Second, by permitting carefully regulated 
utilities to render service in communities 
without opposition, so long as this service 
meets with all requirements set up by the 
Commission, much useless and wasteful com- 
petition between two or more companies, com- 
peting for business in the same community, 
has been eliminated. 

When applications, petitions or complaints 
are filed with the Commission they are 
docketed immediately and then are set for 
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False Advertising 
as Menace to 
Publie’s Health 


y 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwvealth of Pennsyl- 

vanta 
ULLIBILITY is one of the weaknesses of 
human nature. One has but to cite the 
millions of dollars lost annually by the 
American public through highly colored and 
fake investments to prove this statement; 
not to mention fortune tellers, mind readers, 
seances and a nost of other ideas which are 
half or entirely believed by thousands of 
people. And while it is most unfortunate to 
lose money, and perhaps only amusing to 
be duped by some of the other manifestations 
of overconfidence, the sad feature is that 
health, and often life itself, is losi through 

this tendency. 

Take for instance the fake cures for can- 
cer, tuberculosis and rupture (to meation but 
a few) which by way of the newspaper ad- 
vertisement makes an impressive bid for the 
sufferer’s dollars. Victimized by the seduc- 
tive words of the advertiser who ciaims to 
be able to do the impossible, many hundreds 
of gullible persons, foolishly believing that a 
miracle can be performed by these advertis- 
ing specialists, give their hard earneu money 
to them, lose the valuable time nec¢ssary for 
a real cure, and not infrequently a»breviate 
life. These consequences are too high nriced 
for anyone to consider. 

It follows that when one is host to any 
kind of a malady, the last individual whose 
advice should be sought is the adveitiscr who 
claims to have perfected remarkable cures 
unknown to scientific medicine. 

It must be understood that millions of 
dollars are expended annually on mevical re- 
search which is in charge of the world’s 
great scientists. What they discover in the 
way of preventive or curative medicine is 
passed on to the medica! profession for use. 

Therefore, one shouldn't be gullible where 
bodily ailments are concerned. He should 
stay away from quacks and their quack 
claims. The healing science can and does 
accomplish wonders, but only when it is 
given the proper chance. 
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hearing at as early a date as the condition 
of the Commission’s docket will warrant. 

Considerable elasticity is permitted by the 
Commission in the. conduct of hearings held 
before it or before Tts assistants or examiners. 
Rules of practice in force in the courts of 
the State are generally adhered to in the 
conduct of these hearings. Sufficient leeway 
is permitted, however, to meet any peculiar 
condition which may arise. Wide latitude 
is given those appearing before the Commis- 
sion to prevent exclusion from the record 
of any data which might be vital to the 
Commission in arriving at just and equitable 
decisions. 

Keeping public convenience and necessity 
in mind the Commission has adopted general 
orders for service standards for electric, 
water, gas and telephone utilities, for es- 
tablishment of consumers’ credits and de- 
posits, rules for overhead lines, railroad clear- 
ances, rural electric service, motor bus op- 
eration, grade crossing protection, and numer- 
ous other phases of utility service. 

+ + 


These general orders fix the requirements 
which public utilities must fulfill to be per- 
mitted to operate in the State. 

A yardstick to measure the quality of serv- 
ice rendered by public utilities to their cus- 
tomers is employed by the Commission in the 
form of a system of service grading. This 
system, developed by the Commission, upon 
its introduction won immediate favor with 
the utilities companies which recognized its 
importance in the improvement of the serv- 
ices they render. 

An annual inspection, as far as is practi- 
cable, is made by the Commission's engineers 
of the utilities services furnished in each 
community. These inspections number ap- 
proximately 1,000 annually. Following these 
inspections, grades are assigned to gas and 
electric utilities companies, thus enabling 
each company to compare the service it ren- 
ders with that furnished by other compa- 
nies. 

The question of rates for public utility 
service, except transportation, which must be 
equitable both to the public and to the utility 
is one which occupies much of the attention 
of the Commission. 

For establishment of a utility rate, a full 
knowledge by the Commission of the facts 
and conditions of each case is necessary. 
For this purpose the Commission's account- 
ing section makes a searching examination 
of the accounts and the affairs of the utility, 
the cost of operation and the proposed rate. 
The engineering section of the Commission 
in cases where rate changes are proposed 
after investigation, taking of inventories and 
the making of appraisals of the utility's 
properties. reports its findings to the Com- 
mission. This section also investigates the 
utility’s operating ccst, practices, and depre- 
ciation and submits to the Commission esti- 
mates of how the proposed rates will affect 
income of the utility from its properties. The 
rate section also studies the proposed change 
and reports to the Commission. 

Due to continued persistent effort by the 
Commission, the number of complaints re- 
garding utility rates and service in Illinois 
has been reduced to a small percentage of 
their number in former years. Periodical 
service inspections, the giving of immediate 
attention to each complaint filed, together 
with direct dealing with the utility involved 
to correct the situation complained of, has 
played a large part in eliminating complaints. 

+ + 


General supervision over the accounts of 
all public utilities is maintained by the Com- 
mission. This supervision is effected by use 
of uniform classifications of accounts and 
forms of annual reports, fixed by the Com- 
mission for use of utilities in keeping: of 
their accounts and submitting their annual 
reports to the Commission. Utilities are re- 
quired to draw up their accounts in accord- 
ance with the subscribed classification. 

The annua! reports of the utilities com- 
panies are designed to show the financial 
condition, operating results, and statistical 
affairs of the company. Due to the uniform 
manner in which the utilities are required to 
draw their reports, comparisons between the 
various companies are easily made and the 
Commission checks such reports carefully. 

The Commission is ever on the alert to 
prevent utilities from over-capitalization and 
from unnecessary issue of securities, and at- 
tempts to preserve a proper balance between 
the outstanding capital stock and the fixed 
interest-bearing indebtedness of such com- 
panies. All utilities are required to secure the 
Commission's approval before issuing capital 
stock, bonds, notes or other evidences of in- 
debtedness, maturing more than 12 months 
from date. 

Perhaps one of the chief problems facing 
the Illinois Commerce Commission is the 
proper regulation and control of the gigantic 
motor transportation industry. 

The growth of patronage of motor bus lines 
operating in Illinois is shown in the Commis- 
sion’s annual report for the year ending June 
30, 1930, which shows that these lines during 
that period carried 103,410,599 passengers and 
hauled nearly 40,000 tons of freight. 

The mushroom expansion of this new util- 
ity has caused creation by the Commission 
of a bus division “for the purpose of a more 
efficient supervision and regulation of this 
new transportation utility.” 

This division comprises a chief and four 
assistants, whose duty it is to investigate all 
motor bus matters. A freight truck division 
has been organized on similar lines and is 
cooperating with the bus division. 

These two divisions will attempt to bring 
“the motor bus companies of the State to 
understand that the Commission is in earnest 
and is determined to enforce the laws and 
effectively regulate bus operations in Illinois.” 

+ + 


The ever increasing streams of motor traf- 
fic pouring across grade crossings in Illinois 
has led the Commission to order more and 
improved protection at such crossings. In ad- 
dition the Commission has and is maintain- 
ing consistently that grade crossings be con- 
structed so as to afford the least hazard to 
motorists. 

To this end the Commission conducts ex- 
tensive investigations into relocation of rail- 
road tracks, separation of grades, proper con- 
struction of grade crossings and of all acci- 
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JAMES K. POLK 


President of he United States 1845-124? 


"Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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) | Indiana’s Efforts to Care 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
IN MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Data on Hours of Work and Average Earnings of Workers 
Compiled by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


_ In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with meat and: meat products. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


ATE in 1929 the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor made a study of hours 

and earnings of wage earners in the 
slaughtering and meat packing industry 
in the United States. Data were col- 
lected by agents of the Bureau from the 
pay rolls and other records of 90 of the 
principal packing companies in 25 States 
for 52,808 males and 8,803 females. Like 
information was collected in 1917 and in 
each of the odd years from 1921 to 1927. 
+ + 

Average earnings per hour for males 
and females combined were 50.4 cents in 
1929; 50.1 cents in 1927; 49.2 cents in 
1925; 48.4 in 1923; 49.7 cents in 1921; and 
26.2 cents in 1917. Averages for males 
were 52.5 cents in 1929; 52 cents in 
1927; 50.7 cents in 1925; 49.9 cents in 
1923; 51.1 cents in 1921; and 27.1 cents in 
1917. Those for females were 36.9 cents 
in 1929; 36.4 cents in 1927; 35.9 cents in 
1925; 36.1 cents in 1923; 36.5 cents in 
1921; and 17.8 cents in 1917. 

Average full-time hours per week for 
males and females combined were 49.3 
in 1927 and 1929; 50.1 in 1925; 52.3 in 
1923 and 48.4 in 1921. An approximate 
8-hour day, and 48-hour week was es- 
tablished in the industry in 1918. In 
July, 1922, many plants increased the 
hours to a nine-hour day and 54-hour 
week. Since then a considerable num- 
ber of those have returned to the eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week. 

Average full-time earnings per week 
for males and females combined were 
$24.85 in 1929 or 15 cents more than in 
1927; 20 cents more per week than In 
1925; 56 cents less per week than in 1921, 
and 80 cents more per week than in 1921. 
The averages for males were $25.88 in 
1929; $25.64 in 1927; $25.45 in 1925; 
$26.05 in 1923; and $24.73 per week in 
1921. For females the averages were 
$18.27 in 1929; $17.87 in 1927; $17.73 in 
1925; $19.06 in 1923; and $17.63 in 1921. 

+ + 

The’ employes in all occupations in 46 
plants and those in some occupations in 
13 plants operate under a plan whereby 
pay is guaranteed for a specified number 
of hours per day or week. This assures 
to these employes pay at their regular 
rate for the specified number of hours 
whenever the hours of work are less than 
the guaranteed hours of pay. To be en- 
titled to pay it is necessary for the em- 
ployes to report for duty and work all 
the hours his gang or department oper- 
ates on each day or in each week. All 


the employes of 46 plants, except luggers, 
are guaranteed 40 hours of pay per week, 
the 44-hour guaranty being the more 
common. The employes of certain speci- 
fied departments of 11 plants are guar- 
anteed 40 hours of pay per week. The 
killing and cutting gangs are guaranteed 
30 hours of pay per week in one plant 
and 44 hours in one piant. There is no 
guaranty in 31 of the 90 plants included 
in the study. 


Overtime is generally understood to 
mean any time worked by employes 
on any regular workday or in any full 
week in excess of the regular or cus- 
tomary full-time hours per day or per 
week as determined by the regular time 
of beginning work on each day minus 
the regular time taken for lunch. Of the 
90 plants included in the 1929 study, 44 
pay time and one-half for all overtime 
to all employes; nine pay time and one- 
half to part of their employes; one pays 
time and one-half to all employes except 
butchers, who are paid double time for 
all overtime; and one pays time and one- 
fourth for overtime to all employes who 
return for work after supper. The reg- 
ular rate is paid for all overtime in 35 
plants. 

+ + 


N THIS industry work on Sundays and 

holidays is limited to a very small pro- 
portion of the employes of a plant and 
usually to only a small proportion of the 
mechanics in the maintenance and re- 
pair department. Work on holidays is 
not frequent. Provision is made for pay- 
ment of double time to all employes in 
34 plants and to some employes in six 
plants, time and one-half to all employes 
in 13 plants and to some employes in 
four plants, and time and one-fourth to 
all employes in one plant. The regular 
rate is paid for work on Sunday and 
holidays in 32 plants. 

A bonus is an arrangement by which 
the earnings of those employes who at- 
tain specified standards of attendance, 
efficiency, or production, are increased by 
a fixed amount or specified percentage. 
Forty-six of the 90 establishments covered 
reported bonus systems in effect at the 
time of the 1929 study. In 40 establish- 
ments the bonus was based on produc- 
tion, in two on efficiency, in two on pro- 
duction and efficiency and in two on at- 
tendance. 

The earnings from bonuses and for 
overtime are included in the wages 
quoted above. ' 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meat and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 9, Mr. Stewart will continue his discussion of the statistical 
information which the Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles relative to meat and 


meat products. 


Safeguarding California’s Forests 
Coordination of State’s Fire-fighting Resources 
By W. B. RIDER 


Division of Forestry, Department of Natural Resources, State of California 


HE early history of California and the 
T struggles in starting the development of 

its natural resources are closely linked to 
El Camino Real, the Mission Trail; the Trails 
of 49 and the Golden Gate. 


California literature is fond of reciting the 
lore and the lure of El Camino Real and its 
Missions and the Trails of ‘49 with their 
qyaint mining towns. Present day literature 
is proud in describing the California State 
highway system with its great White Fleet 
controlling traffic and the bridging of Golden 
Gate. 


Owing to weather conditions, a grave fire 
menace has confronted the State this year 
threatening destruction to grain fields, graz- 
ing lands, forested areas and the watersheds 
in general. 

So severe were outbreaks of fire in May, 
Governor James Rolph, Jr., issued a fire proc- 
lamation calling for the best efforts of every 
man, woman and child to prevent fires from. 
starting. In the proclamation, Governor 
Rolph coordinated the State forces inter- 
ested in and concerned with fire prevention 
into the California Fire Emergency Commit- 
tee and charged them with the responsibility 
of carrying out the intentions of the procla- 
mation. 

In May, 1793, the missionaries traveling El 
Camino Real reported severe destruction to 
the pastures from fire started by the Chris- 
tian and the Pagan Indians. Governor Jose 
Joaquin de Arrillaga issued a fire proclama- 
tion requesting the missionaries and Spanish 
officials to warn the Indians against fires and 
to threaten the Christian Indians with the 
power of the magistrate. 

One hundred and twenty-eight years 
passed. El Camino Real has been changed 
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dents with a view to preventing their recur- 
rence. 

After years of experience, the Commission 
has generally found the flasher type crossing 
signal to be the most effective type of cross- 
ing protection. In cases where such flash sig- 
nals are not considered adequate protection, 
automatic bells and crossing gates often are 
ordered installed. 

To facilitate the work of the Commission 
and to aid it in its investigations leading to 
decisions in matters laid before it, the Com- 
mission maintains four sections. Each of 
these sections, comprising several divisions, 
has a widely varied and yet highly specialized 
field of endeavor and for the performance of 
their work each maintains a staff of experts. 

These sections are executive, engineering. 
rates and tariffs, and accounting. 


into a paved highway. The pastures and the 
watersheds along the famous road have the 
fire hazards greatly enhanced by the smokers 
in the thousands of automobiles traveling the 
highway daily. 

As a member of the California Fire Emer- 
gency Committee, Col. Walter E. Garrison, 
Director of the Department of Public Works, 
on the day following the issuance of the 
Governor's proclamation, issued the follow- 
ing order to the Division of Highways: 

“You will at once issue orders to all of our 
district engineers to acquaint every employe 
of this department with the acute fire men- 
ace now existing and direct their full coop- 
eration along these lines. Also place all our 
facilities and equipment at the disposal of 
fire fighting agencies.” 


One hour after receiving his orders, State 
Engineer Edward Hyatt had transmitted the 
order to the ten district engineers and by the 
close of the day, transportation, equipment 
and leadership of the State highway system 
were on the fire lines fighting fire and aided 
greatly in bringing the May outbreak of fire 
to a sudden end. 


All contractors engaged in State highway 
work are advised that under the regulations, 
specifications and contracts, their crews are 
subject to service in fighting fires. 

In May, the highway employes, motor pa- 
trolmen and contractor crews numbered 3,500. 
On July 1, the number for service was re- 
ported at 5.000. The distribution of these 
forces at various points in the State makes 
possible a quick service at any point. 

Colonel Garrison is rapidly converting the 
State highway system into a great firebreak 
system of preventing fires from starting on 
the highways and stopping fires that have 
originated elsewhere. 

The 1931 program for spraying and burning 
roadside vegetation extends into 46 counties, 
covering 1,150 miles of highway and repre- 
sents an expenditure of $81,000. A strip nine 
feet wide on both sides of the right-of-way 
is oiled and burned. The 1,150 miles repre- 
sent zones of greatest danger. 

The highways, in short recapitulation, serve 
four fire prevention measures: Keep fire from 
starting on the highways; act as firebreaks 
for fires starting elsewhere; constitute all 
highway forces into patrol service against fire 
starting; furnish transportation, equipment 
and leadership in suppressing fires within a 
reasonable distance of the highways. 

It is not too much to say that the State 
highway system has become the first line of 
defense against fires and will improve yearly 
in this service. ~ 


for Dependent Child . . » . 


Improvements Which Have Been Made in 
Laws as Well as Problems Which Need to Be 
Solved Discussed by Welfare Worker 


By L. H. MILLIKAN 


State Agent for Dependent Children, State Board of Charities, State of Indiana 


HE State Agency for Dependent and Neg- 
lected Children of the Indiana Board of 
State Charities was created by the Legis- 

lature of 1897, and the Department was or- 
ganized April 1 of that year. The Board was 
required to formulate and enforce such rules 
and regulations as were necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act. : 


+ + 


Among the legal duties of the agent were 
visiting orphans’ asylums.and making written 
reports of the inspections, seeking out proper 
homes for the children in these institutions 
and visiting them after placement. When 
practicable the agent was required to visit 
children placed by the associations. He was 
required also to keep a complete, itemized 
record of the work and to report concerning 
the children to the local authorities. If the 
agent felt that a child was improperly placed 
it was made his duty to return it to the 
association or county from which it came. 

There have teen practically no changes in 
the main provisions of the State Agency law 
since it was passed nearly 34 years ago, al- 
though later acts have clarified and strength- 
ened it in some respects. 


It occurred to the writer, in going over 
some previous annual reports, that it would be 
a matter of interest to compare the State 
Agent's early messages with the more recent 
ones and see if the legal requirements had 
been supplemented by social service. In the 
first annual report of the State Agency for 
1897 we find this paragraph: 

“It is a principle in child-saving that for 
every homeless child there is some family 
home open that is suitable for that child and 
that would take it in and care for it, if the 
opportunity offered. Much of the difficulty 
encountered in placing children is to select 
the right child for the right home. We might 
state it in the other way—the selection of 
the right home for the right child. But the 
children we have; the homes we have to find. 
Hence, it is more expedient to say, ‘Fit the 
child to the home.’” “ 


In 1898 we find careful reports of the visits 
made to the county orphans’ homes and the 
efforts made to take children out of the 
county asylums. The State Agent laments 
the fact that he is the only worker and is 
limited because of lack of funds. He also 
feels there is need of legislation touching the 
care of children neglected and ill-treated by 
their parents. 


The report for the year ended Oct. 31, 1900, 
contains these statements: 


“Why there should be an increase in the 
number of dependent children is & puzzling 
question. Viewing it from 4ll_ standpoints, 
the most reasonable solution tWat has sug- 
gested itself is the apparent looseness in 
methods of admission to public support, per- 
mitted by our statutes, and practiced by those 
having authority. When, in effect, any one 
may pick up a child and put it in an orphans’ 
home, it is little wonder that the placing 
agencies are overwhelmed with work, and 
find it impossible to reduce child-depend- 
ence.” 

+ + 


At the present time children can not be 
supported in whole or in part, from public 
funds without the order of the judge having 
juvenile jurisdiction, yet the number is in- 
creasing and the agencies are overwhelmed 
with work. We wonder how many children 
would be on public support if we did not have 
the present check of the juvenile court. 

In the report a year or two later, we find 
these pertinent sentences: 


“The separation of the children from 
parental influence is bad for the children and 
the relief from the burden of maintenance 
is bad for the parent. The question has 
frequently arisen whether, if ‘the public is to 
help a bereft woman to care for her family, 
it had better not do it in her own home, 
keeping the children with her, and requiring 
her to contribute to their support all within 
her power.” 

This idea was later strengthened and legal- 
ized by county aid to mothers in the Board 
of Children’s Guardians’ Act. 

No doubt many institutional people will 
smile and also feel like gritting their teeth 
at the following: 

“One has only to be present at an orphan 
asylum on a day when parents are allowed 
to visit their children, to become convinced 
that there is something radically wrong some- 
where. There will one see fathers dressed in 
fine suits, riding expensive bicycles, ap- 
parently in perfect health, indulging in cigars 
and other luxuries, but unable to support 
their children; mothers able to wear their 
silks, expensive hats, gloves and _ shoes, 
brought to the institution in hired carriages— 
yet unable to contribute to their children’s 
care.” 

The present shows little change except the 
parents use taxicabs or drive their own cars. 

In 1913 we find another warning as fol- 
lows: 

“One of the growing problems is that of 
the defective child. There is an increasing 
number of mental defective children in the 
orphans’ homes which is partly due to the 
placing of the hyighter boys and girls and 
also to the fact that the school for feeble- 
minded youth is crowded. * * * In all chil- 
dren’s institutions are to be found children 
with bad teeth, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, 
venereal diseases and other physical defects.” 

We find these conditions today, but there 
has been a great improvement in medical 
care. 

+ + 


Later reports give repeated emphasis to 
the importance of the juvenile court, the 
Board of Children’s Guardians, the institu- 
tion, and all local and public organizations 
which may in any way have contacts with 
dependent and neglected children. Particular 
attention is directed to community responsi- 
bility. The note of social case work is in- 
troduced, citing the importance of family 
histories, of court and institutional records 
and of full knowledge of the child from every 
standpoint so that he may be developed to 
the best of his ability. The problem child 
is definitely recognized as one of the great 
tasks of child placing agencies. Publicity and 
an intelligent understanding and application 
of the children’s laws are urged. 

In speaking of the Indiana laws pertain- 


ing to children it might be well to trace their 
development since 1897. 


The Board of Children’s Guardians Act, 
passed in 1889, was limited to certain counties 
until 1901 when its services were extended 
to the entire State. The wide possibilities 
of the law for constructive child welfare work 
have gradually received recognition and many 
counties are reading social case work into its 
legal phases, thus exercising the ounce of 
prevention. The right to provide for chil- 
dren in their own homes is receiving more 
and more attention and the individuality of 
each child is being given greater considera- 
tion. 

+ + 


The juvenile court law of 1903 was an ad- 
vance step. The court was given the power 
to declare children delinquent and put them 
on probation. The law carried a provision 
that “no association whose objects may em- 
brace the caring for dependent, neglected or 
delinquent children shall hereafter be incor- 
porated in this State” save with the approval 
of the Board of State Charities. The Legis- 
lature of 1907 gave the court the sole au- 
thority for making dependent and neglected 
children public wards and placing them on 
public support. In 1909 the license law was 
passed which gave the Board of State Chari- 
ties further control over all persons and 
agencies receiving, caring for and finding 
homes for dependent children. 


Acts relating to school attendance, employ- 
ment, nonsupport and certain health condi- 
tions are applicable to all children, but special 
references have been made to dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children. 


It now seems that it is time for Indiana 
to take further steps in her child develop- 
ment program. The laws referred to in the 
foregoing paragraphs have many excellent 
provisions, but since they were passed at 
different times there are naturally some con- 
flicts and they do not supplement each other 
as they should. Some States have had com- 
missions appointed to study their children’s 
laws and to make recommendations to the 
Legislature. Indiana needs a codification 
of the children’s laws. 

Our State has been very lax in protecting 
the ‘illegitimate child. The license law of 
1909 offers some safeguards, but the bastardly 
acts of 1852, 1875 and 1877 are still operative. 
They afford poor legal protection and cer- 
tainly do not lend themselves to sociel case 
work or to the treatment of the child, its 
mother or the putative father. Our adoption 
laws are far from perfect. They do not af- 
ford proper yprotection for all parties con- 
cerned. Such changes in and additions to 
our laws concerning child welfare should be 
made as will offer the greatest protection 
to children and permit the development of 
the highest standards of child care. Laws 
in themselves, however, are so muc’ printed 
matter and are ineffective unless properly 
administered. Local boards and agencies can 
accomplish much by effective administration 
of the laws. Right administration requires 
money and a trained personnel adequate in 
numbers for the job. To secure necessary 
funds to support the work requires an in- 
terested and sympathetic public that recog- 
nizes the importance of its financial and 
moral support of the highest type of social 
case work, 

+ + 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection has formulated a chil- 
dren's charter which should be a guide to 
all State and local agencies in the develop- 
ment of a program for children. Child wel- 
fare boards and officials of the State are 
urged to bring about better laws and systems 
for the care of Indiana's minor wards. 
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Studying Trends 
of Accidents in 
Ohio’s Industries 


By 
Thos. P. Kearns 


Superintendent Division 
of Safety and Hugiene, 
State of Ohio 


gee the accident record of Ohio indus- 
tries for the first six months of 1931 

would not indicate that we are to attain 
our goal of a 25 per cent reduction in acci- 
dent frequency for the year, it is such as to 
give distinct encouragement to the employers 
and workers of Ohio. 


The record for the first half of the year 
shows a marked improvement in both acci- 
dent frequency and severity. In 1930, the 
average monthly total of accidents was 17,729. 
fatalities 105 and time loss 897,843 days. For 
the first half of 1931, the average monthly 
total of accidents was 13,677, fatalities 96 
and time loss 780,107 days. 


Even taking into consideration the proba- 
bility of decreased pay roll exposure in the 
first half of the year, as compared with the 
average monthly record of 1930, the reduc- 
tions in both frequency and severity are so 
pronounced as to leave little room for doubt 
as to the effectiveness of accident prevention 
effort in Ohio industry thus far this year. 

If the same average improvement is main- 
tained for the remaining half of the year, 
1931 will see 48,626 fewer accidents, 102 less 
fatalities and 1,012,829 days less time loss 
than in 1930. None would have the temerity 
to say that this conservation of life and limb 
and earning capacity would not make safety 
effort in industry worth while. 

We must all acknowledge that existing in- 
dustrial conditions preclude the possibility of 
any accurate estimate of the results of safety 
work under normal conditions, yet it is only 
fair to assume that where accident reduction 
is more pronounced than the decrease of ex- 
posure on a pay-roll basis, real progress is be- 
ing made. And in this connection, it has 
been an anomaly of the times that interest in 
accident prevention work in industry has not 
declined in sympathy with the downward 
trend of employment but rather has steadily 
mounted. 
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